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Morton,  who  would  be  his  mao,  his  property, 
while  this  Ohio  man  was  only  u  weak  brother, 
not  at  all  fitted  for  the  position,  and  who  had 
not  the  slightest  prospect  of  being  nominated  I 
How  well  his  prediction  accorded  with  the 
result  we  leave  him  to  explain. 

Now  if  it  were  possible  for  the  man  to  learn 
anything  from  the  experience  of  others,  or  even 
from  his  own,  such  a  succession  of  defeats  would 
teach  him  some  doubt  of  hie  own  far  seeing  sagac¬ 
ity,  that  piercing  eyesight  which  sees  distinctly 
beforehand  what  never  comes  to  pass  1  In  view  of 
all  which  we  commend  to  this  never-doubting 
Thomas  the  advice  of  Hosea  Bigelow,  “JVever 
prophesy  unless  you  know  /” 

In  order  to  avoid  the  folly  that  we  expose, 
we  do  not  say  tnai  we  icnow  that  Seth  Low  will 
be  elected  next  uesday,  but  we  do  say  this: 
that  in  our  humble  opinion  he  has  a  good  fight¬ 
ing  chance,  and  that  he  is  gaining  in  strength 
every  hour !  _ 

No  one  can  go  any  farther  than  that,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  elements  of  the  contest  are 
all  so  mixed  by  the  number  of  candidates.  If 
there  were  but  two  in  the  field  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  calculate,  not  with  certainty,  but  with  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  as  to  the  result. 
If  it  were  the  Republicans  pitted  against  the 
Democrats,  we  should  find  the  latter  too  many 
for  us.  The  great  triumph  of  three  years  ago 
in  the  election  of  Mayor  Strong,  was  because 
the  good  men  of  all  parties  were  rallied  for 
honest  government,  and  swept  away  the  scoun¬ 
drels  in  the  tremendous  wave  of  reform. 


A  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  PAPER. 


The  best  sign  that  we  discern  in  the  sky  is 
the  increased  hope  of  the  election  of  Seth  Low 
as  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
Of  course  things  are  still  greatly  “mixed,”  and 
no  man  can  tell  what'a  day  may  bring  forth. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  four  candi¬ 
dates,  and  each  one  is  confident,  or  professes  to 
be,  of  his  election !  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
all  should  be  under  this  impression,  and 
honestly  so,  because  each  one  is  surrounded  by 
his  supporters,  who  see  everything  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  he  expresses  and 
probably  feels  a  confidence,  which  will  only  be 
dispelled  on  the  day  of  election. 
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Id  one  thing  we  confess  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Platt,  for  an  example  of  the  full  assurance  of 
faith.  The  Thomas  of  the  Bible  was  a  doubting 
disciple,  but  this  Thomas  never  doubts  any 
thing,  least  of  all,  his  own  infallibility.  He 
not  only  hopes  that  his  candidate  will  win,  but 
be  knows  it;  indeed  he  says  that  Tracy  is 
already  elected !  '  That  settles  it.  Of  course 
there  is  the  little  formality  of  an  election  to  go 
through  with,  but  that  is  a  mere  form,  the  bat 
tie  is  already  fought,  and  the  victory  won,  and 
he  is  now  busily  engaged  in  distributing  the 
spoils  I 

We  should  be  greatly  alarmed  at  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  were  it  not  that  we  have  a  faint 
recollection  that  we  have  heard  that  kind  of 
trumpeting  before.  Let  me  see  I  The  only  time 
that  I  ever  bad  the  honor  of  sitting  at  a  table 
with  Mr.  Platt,  was  at  a  dinner  that  has  become 
somewhat  famous,  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Blaine 
just  before  the  election,  in  which  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate.  As  I  was  to  say  grace 
before  meat,  I  eat  on  the  platform  between  Mr. 
Platt  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  asking  the  former 
about  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  election,  he 
answered  instantly  with  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  “/  have  not  a  doubt  of  it!"  And  yet  the 
record  of  history  does  not  quite  accord  with  his 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  result. 

Again  a  few  years  after,  when  Mr.  Piatt  was 
disgruntled  with  President  Harrison  because  he 
found  that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was 
not  quite  so  pliant  as  perhaps  he'finds  our  Kind 
hearted  President  McKinley,  the  offended  poli¬ 
tician  sat  down  upon  him  very  hard,  and  went 
to  the  Convention  at  Minneapolis,  telling  one 
and  another  that  Harrison  could  not  and  should 
not  be  renominated,  and  every  day  repeated  to 
tfie  reporters,  “Mr.  Blaine  will  he  nominated  to¬ 
morrow!”  And  BO  he  kept  it  up  till  the  final 
result,  when  his  candidate  was  nowhere,  and 
President  Harrison  was  renominated  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 


Now  the  bosses  have  come  to  town,  and 
between  them  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  It 
is  all  the  same  with  Platt  or  Croker.  Indeed 
it  is  a  matter  of  common*  notoriety  that  they 
play  into  each  other’s  bands,  and  thus  divide 
the  spoil.  As  Mr.  Cboate'well  put  it  in  his 
speech  at  Carnegie  Hall : 

Tom  Platt  could  eat  no  fat, 

Croker  could  eat  no  lean. 

So  together  they  cleared  the  cloth. 

And  licked  the  platter  clean. 

When  the  Lexow  Committee  was  sitting,  Rich¬ 
ard  Croker  was  alarmed  for  the  state  of  his 
health  (  I)  which  required  him  to  keep  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Now  that  the  storm  is 
over,  he  comes  back,  not  penitent  and  ashamed, 
but  proudly  taking  the  airs  of  a  king  maker, 
and  telling  us  who  shall  reign  over  us  1  He 
assumes  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  but  he  does  not  find  it  massed  in  a  solid 
column,  but  cut  in  twain  by  a  division  that  is 
BO  serious  that  it  threatens  to  overthrow  his 
power.  Henry  George  is  in  the  field,  leading  a 
body  BO  large  that  he  is  very  confident  that  he 
will  be  elected  Mayor  I  Now  is  the  opportunity 
of  all  good  men  without  respect  for  party,  to 
combine  for  honest  government.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  course  of  a  clique  that  presumes  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Republicans  the  victory  would  be 
assured  and  overwhelming.  As  it  is,  the  city  of 
our  habitation — the  city  of  our  homes  and  our 
pride — “expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.” 


The  last  performance  of  this  kind  was  at  the 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  when  Major  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  nominated.  That  did  not  suit  the 
New  York  master  of  ceremonies.  He  had  a  can¬ 
didate  of  bis  own,  our  old  friend  Governor 
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CHRIST-CONSTRAINED  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Paul  coDdeueed  the  Christian  character  to  a 
focal  point  when  he  said,  “  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.”  That  word  is  commonly  un 
derstood  as  synonymous  with  urging,  controlling 
or  impelling  us.  But  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is 
even  stronger ;  it  is  the  idea  of  being  shut  up 
to  a  single  line  or  purpose  as  when  one  is 
hedged  in  a  narrow  way  by  a  wail.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  is  not  merely  one  who  recognizee  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  but  one  who  is  so 
affected  by  the  love  of  his  dying  Saviour  that  he 
makes  the  commandments  of  that  Saviour  his 
rule  of  life  and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  the 
chief  end  of  his  existence.  Whoever  should  do 
this  perfectly  would  be  a  perfect  Christian ; 
whoever  honestly  strives  after  it,  even  with  some 
slips  and  stumbles,  is  a  sincere  Christian. 

To  the  outside  world  the  single  eyed  Apostle 
was  a  fanatic.  They  charged  him  with  being 
“beside  himself.”  For  one,  I  sincerely  wish 
that  we  all  were  oftener  regarded  as  beside  our¬ 
selves,  and  were  denounced  as  enthusiasts  or 
fanatics.  No  man  ever  takes  a  manly  stand  for 
a  discountenanced  truth,  or  sounds  a  ringing 
protest  against  popular  sins,  but  the  time-servers 
and  the  hate-goods  are  ready  to  launch  the 
charge  of  “fanaticism.”  No  minister  of  Christ 
ever  makes  his  pulpit  a  battery  against  popular 
iniquities  without  being  sneered  at  or  reviled, 
as  licentious  Corinth  reviled  the  grandest  soul 
that  ever  dwelt  within  her  walls.  Every  man 
who  is  really  constrained  by  the  love  of  Jesus 
seems  extravagant  to  those  who  are  “con¬ 
strained”  by  the  opposite  feelings  of  selOshness 
or  slavery  to'the  world.  Oh,  brethren,  when  we 
see  how  worldly  pursuits  impel  our  fellow-men — 
to  what  excesses  they  often  run  in  the  chase  for 
gold,  or’  fame,  or  office,  what  privations  they 
will  endure,  and  what  sacrifices  they  make,  we 
might  well  feel  ashamed  of  Tourselves.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  ready'to,brave  hardships  or  the  danger 
of  death  to  reach  the  gold-mines'of  frozen  Klon¬ 
dike;  while  many  a  Christian  is  unwilling  to 
face  a  stormy  Sabbath,  or  a  stiff  breeze  of  un¬ 
popularity  during  the  week. 

The  men  and  the  women  who^achieve  victories 
over  prevailing  sins,  and  who  make  their  mark 
as  soul-winners  and  successful  servants 'of  Jesus, 
are  those  who  are  constrained— held  captive — 
propelled— and  overpowered  by  His  love.  It  is 
Christ’s  love  to  them  that  makes  such  redeemed 
souls  earnest,  self-denying,  zealous,  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  The  cross  of  Calvary  was  the  sublimest 
scene  of  self-renunciation  this  world  has  evnr 
seen.  It  was  not  a  selfish  salvation  that  Christ 
died  to  furnish ;  escaping  hell  or  reaching 
heaven  are  not  the  foundation-motives  of  a 
genuine  consecrated  Christian  life.  The  love  of 
a  dying  Saviour  made  Paul  dead  to  the  world 
and  alive  for  his  Master  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being.  It  ought  to  have  the  same  strong  grip 
on  our  hearts — kindling  our  gratitude,  arousing 
our  zeal,  and  mastering  our  affections.  A  love- 
constrained  daughter  is  willing  to  deny  herself 
outside  pleasures  and  indoor  indulgences,  and 
to  rob  herself  of  sleep,  if  a  dear  old  mother 
requires  nursing  and  tender  night  watchings. 
A  Christ-constrained  Christian  will  bear  crosses 
and  crucify  selfishness  because  his  or  her  Master 
endured  the  cross  for  their  sake.  Don’t  let  us 
belittle  our  religion  by  making  our  poor  meagre 
love  its  ground-work  or  impelling  motive.  The 
wonderful,  sublime,  all-glorious  love  of  Jesus  to 
us  guilty  hell-bound  creatures  was  what  con¬ 
quered  us,  and  which  alone  can  hold  us  and 
shut  us  up  to  a  single-hearted,  noble,  pure  and 
Christly  life.  If  we  reach  heaven,  we  shall  not 
dare  to  talk  there  about  our  love  to  our  adorable 
Master.  Our  song  will  be  “unto  Him  who 
loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  be  all  the 
honour,  the  dominion  and  the  praise  forever 
and  ever!”  The  love  that  prepared  a  place  for 
UB  is  the  only  love  that  can  bring  us  there. 


THE  CROWS  COME  BACK. 

Riding  a  northeast  gale,  a  file  of  black  flyers 
comes  down  upon  our  wind-swept  and  half¬ 
leafless  trees,  with  shout  and  cry  that  fill  the 
air  and  break  the  songless  silence  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  flight  of  our  summer  birds.  It  is  the 
opening  of  the  fall  campaign  :  these  fellows  are 
here  for  revenue  only ;  their  greeting  is  the  greed 
that  clamors  for  a  crib;  they  are  croakers  come 
over  to  refill  their  crops ;  they  are  patriots  who 
love  the  country  because  it  furnishes  them 
something  to  gobble.  We  are  looking  at  the 
old  fellow  who  took  hie  place  on  the  tip  of  our 
tallest  fir,  while  the  rest  sit  round  at  lower  alti 
tudes,  and  seemed  to  admire  himself  in  the 
adulation  of  his  flock.  The  crows  clearly  have 
a  Boss.  And  because  a  crow  can  live  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  may  even  overgo  the  century 
mark,  the  splendor  of  a  crow  boss,  who  battens 
all  these  years  on  the  beet  of  plunder,  is 
something  stupendous;  the  subserviency  of  his 
menials  is  perfect.  He  lilts  up  hie  “caw”  and 
the  smaller  “caw-caws”  are  instantaneously 
accordant  as  if  every  one  knew  his  note  from 
long  rehearsal,  any  one  of  them  being  capable 
of  “cawing”  for  the  crowd  or  delivering  the 
vote  of  the  entire  caucus.  In  fact,  we  involun 
tarily  named  a  sprightly  fellow  that  sat  right 
under  the  leader’s  chair,  “little  Quigg.  ”  The 
frisky  chap  could  give  one  or  two  hundred 
votes  in  the  convention  and  not  tire  himself  I 
Across  the  lawn  comes  another  cry  followed  by 
a  commotion  all  round  the  grounds.  Going  to 
the  window  the  explanation  is  had  in  a  new 
arrival ;  we  called  it  the  Tammany  crowd.  The 
leader  took  poet  in  an  elm  and  screeched  for 
some  moments  unceasingly,  as  if  the  American 
winds  invigorated  him  after  his  long  English 
career,  and  he  aimed  to  imitate  the  scream  of 
the  eagle  or  the  whoop  of  a  big  Indian.  Then 
the  fir  crow  took  up  the  defiance  as  if  saying 
“Me,  too!”  and  there  was  a  great  show  of  con¬ 
tention  that  lasted  for  many  minutes.  Finally 
there  was  a  pause.  Suddenly  the  big  crow  on 
each  side  sprung  into  the  air  and  shot  off  in  the 
direction  of  Riker’s  island.  The  two  flocks 
followed  in  a  promiscuous  race.  They  fused 
together;  and  the  “unifying  force”  was  the 
city  garbage !  Trust  a  crow  to  scent  a  job  I 
Once  last  spring  when  the  old  crow  was  a  family 
man,  we  saw  him  making  a  show  of  eating 
cherries:  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  be  decent, 
to  feed  like  a  gentleman,  to  pose  as  a  proper 
person.  It  is  the  trick  of  disreputable  politi¬ 
cians  to  make  their  family  life  an  occasion  for 
temporary  propriety,  for  getting  sometimes  into 
the  family  pew,  and  drinking  tea  at  a  church 
sociable.  But  the  crow  is  really  not  fond  of 
such  clean  and  simple  food  as  cherries,  and  the 
first  whiff  of  carrion  takes  him  instantly  off  to 
his  more  congenial  feeding. 

We  had  great  respect  for  the  herons,  for  the 
frogs  they  fed  on  were  fresh  and  their  foraging 
was  legitimate  and  clean ;  while  these  crows 
seem  to  delight  in  dirty  work  and  their  concur¬ 
rence  is  in  levying  contributions  for*  mutual 
benefit  on  every  sort  of  corruption  fund  in  the 
confines  of  the  great  city  or  its  environs.  Trust 
the  crows  to  back  each  other  in  the  scramble 
for  ill-smelling  spoil!  A  rotten  contract  is  dear 
to  the  hungry  crow,  who  would  despise  an 
honest  undertaking  as  altogether  uninviting. 
Watching  these  crows  one  can  see  that  gains 
from  pure  sources  lack  the  elements  that  attract 
them,  and  even  the  bone  one  fellow  stole  was 
left  on  the  lawn  when  he  saw  that  the  dog  he 
robbed  had  found  another.  It  may  be  that  this 
particular  crow  had  some  private  income,  like 
the  profits  of  horse-racing  or  running  express; 
but  BO  far  as  he  showed  himself  to  us  he  much 
preferred  to  steal,  and  the  scabby  contributions 
he  levied  on  the  industries  around  him  seemed 
specially  to  delight  his  soul.  Sitting  up  there 
in  the  sunshine  he  swung  his  sharp  snout  like  a 
threatening  sword  behind  which  he  asked  for 


tribute,  and  he  made  no  more  pretence  of  keep¬ 
ing  or  rendering  an  account  of  his  plunder  than 
do  those  other  crows  called  Tom  Platt  and  Dick 
Croker !  What  has  a  crow  to  answer  for  any¬ 
way  ?  Is  it  not  his  right  to  grab  without  even 
saying  “by  your  leave”  ?  And  when  you  club 
him  away  from  your  grounds,  he  shrieks  aloud 
as  if  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that 
his  claws  are  empty  and  his  poking,  prying, 
pilfering  beak  is  clean  !  It  is  curious  to  watch 
these  crows  who  assume  possession  of  your  whole 
estate  and  bluster  as  if  there  was  nobody  else, 
no  beast  of  the  field,  or  bird  of  the  air,  to  be 
considered  but  themselves.  The  claims  of  the 
crow  are  about  as  all-consuming  as  those  of  the 
“machines,”  those  political  organizations  out 
of  which  the  soul  of  citizenship  has  fled  and  the 
demon  of  private  greed  and  despotic  dictation 
has  got  into  rule  by  bribery,  deals,  false  pre¬ 
tences,  false  promises  and  lying  legislation ! 

Where  did  these  crows  come  from  f  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  were  nested  not  far  away. 
The  chief  crow  sits  now  not  fifty  feet  from  the 
incubator  of  his  young.  Yet  he  talks  out  so 
loud  that,  if  one  was  in  Albany  and  another  in 
Washington,  they  might  hear  and,  if  under  good 
discipline  (crows  are  famous  for  discipline), 
they  would  come  to  his  caw,  and  caw  in  unison 
with  him.  The  crow  is  absolute  in  his  own 
esteem  and  a  city  crow  has  the  whole  national 
organization  at  his  beck  and  call.  This  is 
crow  sense  and  boss  logic.  But  when  the  crows 
get  too  numerous,  too  presuming,  too  overbear¬ 
ing,  we  shall  just  open  the  window  and  give 
them  some  chargee  of  November  second  shot. 
These  noisy  and  blustering  crows  are  more  afraid 
of  an  independent  shot  gun  than  the  wildest  of 
shy  birds;  a  “citizen’s  union”  protest  doesn’t 
make  carrion  birds  fly  quicker  or  scold  harder. 
The  supremacy  of  the  crow  is  purely  a  matter  of 
his  own  assumption  and  your  weak  consent. 
Let  fly  at  him  once  and  see  how  he  comes  down 
from  his  seat  and  makes  himself  invisible ! 

R.  A.  S. 

AN  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  BERLIN. 

Those  who  have  been  in  Berlin,  or  who  have 
had  friends  studying  there  during  the  past  six 
years  know  what  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
raise  a  fund  for  building  an  American  church 
in  the  German  capital.  Forty-five  thousand 
dollars  have  already  been  collected,  and  wisely 
invested  in  good  paying  securities,  but  this 
sum  is  not  sufficient  to  both  buy  the  land  and 
erect  a  suitable  building,  and  meanwhile  the 
American  colony  are  without  a  church  home, 
and  are  very  impatient  to  add  enough  to  the 
fund  to  make  it  seem  wise  to  break  ground  and 
begin  building.  Among  other  means  for  raising 
money  the  Ladies’  Union  have  determined  to 
hold  an  International  Bazaar  at  the  Kaiserhof 
early  in  December.  Mrs.  Dr.  Dickie  is  the 
Honorary  President  of  the  Union,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Willard  the  President,  and  among  their 
Patronesses  are  Mrs.  Andrew  D.  White  and 
Mrs.  John  Brinkerhoff  Jackson  of  the  United 
States  Embassy,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  Mrs.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Patterson,  Mrs.  Otis  B.  Boise 
and  other  well  known  Americans.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  very  glad  if  any  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  and  women  who  have  lived  in  Berlin 
would  contribute  money  or  articles  for  sale  at 
the  Bazaar.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  of  No.  85 
Clinton  Place,  New  York,  will  gladly  receive 
any  articles  for  shipment  to  Berlin,  but  would 
like  to  have  them,  if  possible,  by  November  1st. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  following  New  York 
and  Indiana,  chose  a  layman  for  Moderator — 
the  widely  known  James  E.  Moseley  of  Madison. 
Some  will  recall  his  efficiency  away  back  in  1880 
when  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Madison, 
being  finely  accommodated  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  with  Dr.  W.  M.  Paxton  as  Modera¬ 
tor.  The  semi-centennial  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
State  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  proposed  to  honor 
the  occasion  by  preparing  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  during  the  period.  The 
sessioBs  were  harmonious,  under  the  conduct  of 
Moderator  Moseley. 


October  2S,  1897, 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


PROM  THE  NEARER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

It  iB  a  delicate  matter  to  epeak  of  a  public 
man  who  stands  to  us  in  a  personal  relation, 
since  the  latter  may  bias  our  judgment  in  the 
former.  And  yet  the  real  man  is  never  fully 
known  except  in  the  intimacies  of  private  life, 
a  fact  that  may  impose  a  duty  to  let  in  these 
softer  lights,  that  show  him  as  he  is,  not  per¬ 
haps  greater,  but  with  Bner  sensibilities,  and  all 
the  gentler  qualities  that  make  life  around  him 
richer  and  happier. 

Within  a  few  days  past  the  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  announced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Field  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  term  of  service  longer 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  generous  than  their  comments  on 
his  long  and  splendid  career.  In  reading  them 
I  have  only  wished  that  the  writers  had  known 
him  personally,  that  they  might  see  that,  along 
with  that  great  head,  there  was  united  a  heart  as 
tender  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  thought  presuming  if  I  draw 
aside  the  curtain  a  little  farther,  and  let  in  at 
least  a  mild  light  upon  a  venerable  figure,  that 
will  be  memorable  in  American  history.  This 
I  do  because  1  think  I  can  say  with  truth  that 
I  know  him  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
as  I  have  known  him  longer. 

Our  acquaintance  began  early,  in  fact  when  1 
was  an  hour  old.  He  is  fond  of  telling  the  story 
how  one  April  day,  when  he- came  from  school 
(he  was  then  five  years  old)  his  father,  who 
stood  at  the  door,  told  him  that  there  was  a 
little  stranger  in  the  house,  which  he  heard 
eagerly,  but  was  greatly  disappointed  that  it 
was  not  a  girl  I  For  this  1  do  not  blame  him. 
The  family  had  run  to  boys,  and  be  wanted  a 
little  sister  I  But  he  soon  became  reconciled 
to  my  existence,  and  as  it  happened,  we  were 
the  two  that  were  most  thrown  together  in  Col¬ 
lege  and  elsewhere,  as  we  are  now  all  that  are 
left  of  our  generation. 

Our  life  in  the  little  parsonage  in  Stockbridge 
was  BO  still  and  quiet,  that  it  flowed  on  with 
a  ripple  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  Housatonic  that 
wound  its  way  under  the  willows,  till  one  day 

“  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,” 
in  the  guise  of  a  missionary  whose  name  was 
Brewer,  who  carried  off  the  elder  daughter  to  the 
Far  East,  to  Smyrna,  a  clear  case  of  household 
robbery,  which  was  never  fully  condoned  till 
the  missionary  family  brought  back  to  America 
a  child  (born  on  the  soil  of  the  Moslems)  to  sit 
with  his  uncle  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  Little  Stephen,  too, 
went  off  with  his  sister  to  Smyrna,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  East,  from  which  he  came 
back  talking  Greek,  and  telling  about  the 
Turks,  with  their  long  beards  and  heavy  tur¬ 
bans  and  baggy  trousers,  and  sharp  scimiters. 
with  which  they  cut  off  Christian  beads,  for  it 
was  only  seven  years  after  the  Massacre  of  Sciol 

He  was  in  Smyrna  during  the  plague  of  18.31, 
when  such  was  the  terror  that  every  one  avoided 
his  neighbor,  as  if  the  slightest  touch  carried 
contagion.  If  two  men  met  in  the  street,  each 
drew  away  from  the  other,  as  if  contact  were 
death.  Sometimes  they  hugged  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  with  canes  in  their  hands  ready  to  strike 
down  any  one  who  should  approach.  All  papers 
and  letters  coming  through  the  mails  were 
smoked  and  dipped  in  vinegar  before  they  were 
delivered,  lest  they  might  communicate  infec¬ 
tion.  Even  vegetables  were  passed  through 
water  before  they  were  taken  from  the  hands  of 
the  seller.  Terrible  tales  were  told  of  scenes 
where  guests  were  carried  away  dead  from  the 
table,  and  servants  dropped  down  while  waiting 
upon  it.  On  every  countenance  was  depicted  an 


expression  of  terror.  When  the  plague  appeared 
in  a  house,  it  was  instantly  deserted,  the  occu¬ 
pants  running  from  it  without  stopping  to  look 
at  anything,  or  to  take  anything  with  them,  as 
if  pursued  by  an  avenging  angel.  Of  those  who 
were  attacked  nearly  one- half  were  swept  away. 
Few,  except  those  who  had  recovered  from  the 
plague,  ventured  to  go  about  the  city.  And  it 
was  not  till  the  pestilence  had  spent  its  force, 
and  their  houses  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  purified,  that  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  homes. 

From  the  East  the  boy  returned  to  America 
to  enter  Williams  College  in  1833,  to  which  I 
followed  him  the  next  year,  (being  then  of  the 
mature  age  of  twelve  years, )  and  went  so  early 
that  I  might  be  under  his  protection.  We  roomed 
together  in  the  old  “West  College,”  which  is 
still  standing,  the  only  memorial  of  the  past. 

~  From  College  our  lives  diverged,  as  he  took  to 
the  law  and  I  to  the  Gospel — be  studying  in  the 
office  of  our  eldest  brother  Dudley  in  New  York, 
and  I  going  to  the  Seminary  at  East  Windsor, 
after  which  I  “migrated”  to  what  then  seemed 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  St.  Louis,  where  I  preached 
four  years  and  a  half,  and  then  went  abroad  for 
more  than  a  year,  spending  the  winter  in  Paris, 
and  seeing  the  Revolution,  which  was  the  pre 
cursor  of  the  successive  revolutions  that  swept 
over  Europe.  On  my  return  from  Italy  and 
Switzerland  I  learned  that  my  father  and  brother 
had  come  to  England,  where  I  joined  them  in 
London,  and  brought  them  to  Paris.  In  that 
summer  of  1848  I  returned  home,  leaving  my 
brother,  who  remained  till  the  next  year,  and 
came  back  in  the  summer  of  1849 1 

’49  ?  That  was  the  year  of  destiny !  1  he 
Mexican  war  was  over,  California  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  land  of  gold — which  caused 
a  rush  of  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Why 
should  not  the  young  lawyer  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them  ?  No  sooner  said  than  done  I  W'e  all  went 
down  to  see  him  off  on  the  steamer  for  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  ever  return  ! 

He  landed  in  San  Francisco  with  ten  dollars, 
seven  of  which  he  paid  for  getting  his  trunks  on 
shore,  and  two  more  for  his  breakfast,  so  that 
be  started  in  his  new  career  with  just  one  dollar 
in  his  pocket  I 

Of  his  life  in  California  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  idea.  If  it  were  written  as  a  novel, 
it  would  be  condemned  for  its  improbability,  we 
might  almost  say  its  impossibility.  He  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  even  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the 
Constitution,  for  in  those  early  days  every¬ 
thing  was  conducted  in  primitive  fashion,  and 
it  was  the  pleasant  custom  for  each  member,  as 
be  came  in  and  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  on 
the  desk  before  him,  to  lay  beside  it  his  loaded 
revolver,  which  might  be,  in  case  a  debate  grew 
warm,  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  way  of  set¬ 
tling  a  question  I 

When  the  Courts  were  organized,  and  in  full 
operation,  it  was  a  step  towards  order  and  civ¬ 
ilization.  He  was  then  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  which  he  became  Chief 
Justice,  and  remained  on  the  bench  till  called 
to  Washington  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Of  what  be  has  been  and  done  since  he  has 
been  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  letter  of 
the  President,  and  tbat.of  his  associates  on  the 
bench,  which  we  quote  on  another  page,  with 
the  articles  of  The  Tribune  and  The  Evening 
Post,  as  representing  the  universal  tone  of  the 
Press.  Added  to  these,  private  letters  have 
poured  in  upon  him  in  a  constant  stream,  from 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the  bar  in  the 
country,  some  of  which  are  so  extravagant  in 
their  praise,  that  they  can  hardly  be  printed  ex¬ 
cept  in  hie  biography.  One  week  from  to-day, 
November  4tb,  he  will  complete  his  eighty-first 


year— a  long  life,  of  which  a  large  part  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Of  his  own 
family,  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
gone,  till  he  and  I  are  the  only  survivors.  May 
a  kind  Providence  spare  us  a  few  years  more  to 
enjoy  the  sunset  of  life  before  we  disappear  be¬ 
low  the  horizon  I  H.  M.  F. 


THE  NEW  POLICY  OF  SPAIN  TOWARDS 
CUBA. 

When  the'  assassin  fired  the  fatal  shot  which 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Canovas,  he  succeeded 
at  least  in  making  a  change  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  Cuba.  The  death  of  that  great  man  was 
an  irrep  rable  loss:  no  one  could  take  his 
place;  his  lieutenants  were  all  “light  weights” 
in  comparison ;  and  after  bungling  along  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  inevitable  came  to  pass;  the 
Cabinet  went  to  pieces;  and  another  came  into 
power. To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spanish 
politics,  the  name  of  Canovas  has  stood  for 
years  for  conservatism,  and  Sagasta  for  a  more 
liberal  policy.  The  former  had  almost  absolute 
sway  over  his  party,  because  of  his  acknowledged 
ability — he  ranked  among  the  notable  prime- 
ministers  of  Europe — and  would  have  bad 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  rival  if  only  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  foreign  policy.  But  there  was 
Cuba  in  rebellion  for  two  years,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  Spain,  sending  the  largest  army 
that  was  ever  borne  across  the  seas,  it  is  still  un¬ 
subdued.  Had  he  lived,  his  great  personality 
might  have  still  kept  his  party  together,  and  in 
control  of  the  Cortes  and  the  Government. 

But  death  destroys  all  the  plans  of  men. 
When  Canovas  breathed  his  last,  the  sceptre  fell 
into  the  hands  of  feebler  men,  who,  after  stag¬ 
gering  along  for  a  few  months,  have  at  last  re¬ 
tired  from  the  hopeless  task,  leaving  it  to  their 
rivals  to  see  what  they  can  do  with  a  different 
policy,  which  is  outlined  in  a  despat'^h  to  The 
World,  signed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  the  well  known 
English  correspondent,  who  has  lived  in  Madrid 
for  many  years,  and  is  an  excellent  authority  for 
whatever  intelligence  he  communicates.  He 
sends  the  following  as  the  programme  of  the 
Government,  as  given  to  him  by  Senor  Moret, 
the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  with  whom  we 
have  the  slight  acquaintance  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  single  interview.  Ten  years  ago  we 
were  in  Madrid,  w^hen  Dr.  Curry,  our  Minister 
to  Spain,  took  us  to  the  Palace,  to  introduce  us 
to  Senor  Moret,  then  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whom  we  found  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  Spanisb‘‘gentlemen,  (which  is  saying  a 
great  deal)  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  liberal 
in  his  political  views.  He  now  announces  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  as  follows: 

“The  Government  purposes  to  carryout  its  pro¬ 
gramme  and  follow  the  advice  President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  of  State  Olney  vainly  gave  to  Pre¬ 
mier  Canovas  last  year.  Consequently  Cuba  will 
have  local  government,  like  any  American  State, 
with  universal  suffrage  in  the'electlon  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  provincial  councils  and  the  Insular  As¬ 
sembly  or  Parliament. 

“The  la.st-named  body  will  lie  first  elected  this 
coming  winter,  directly  the  electoral  lists  are  prop¬ 
erly  revised, land  the  courts  of  justice  will  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  the  elections. 

“The  Insular  Assembly  will  be  composed  of  two 
houses  and  will  have  entire  control  of  tariffs  and 
taxation. 

“The  re.«pon8ible  Government  will  be  composed  of 
five  Ministers.  The  Cabinet  councils  w  ill  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Governor-General,  but  he  will  have 
no  right  of  veto. 

“Cuba,  as  was  contemplated  in  Glad.stone’s  home- 
rule  scheme  for  Ireland,  will  continue  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  Senators  and  Depu¬ 
ties. 

“The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Cortes  will 
retain  control  of  the  army,  the  navy,  foreign  affairs 
and  the  judiciary  of  the  colony,  which  will  defray 
the  expen.ses  of  those  departments. 

“The  Insular  Parliament  will  be  entirely  elected 
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by  universal  suffrage.  In  case  of  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  and  the  responsible  local  govern¬ 
ment  there  will  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  country, 
like  the  Swiss  referendum,  but  for  important  mat¬ 
ters  only. 

'"The  Government  is  confident  that  all  the  Cuban 
parties  will  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
policy,  and  expects  much  from  the  coolness  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  of  Marshal  Blanco. 

“Senor  Moret  counts  especially  upon  the  support 
not  only  of  the  Autonomists  in  Cuba  and  their  rep 
resentatives  in  Spain,  but  also  of  the  Autonomists 
resident  elsewhere  in  Europe.” 

This  is  indeed  an  admirable  programme.  It 
is  liberal  in  the  extreme.  Cuba  ie^to  have  its 
own  Parliament,  elected^by  universal  suffrage, 
ana  apparently  having  absolute  control  of  the 
affaire  of  the  island.  Where  is  the  difference 
between  that,  and  the  position  of  Canada  under 
the  rule  of  England  ?  True,  Spain  is  to  appoint 
the  Captain  General  of  Cuba.  But  so  does 
England  appoint  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  Cubans  accept  the 
proffered  concession,  and  put  an  end  to  this  hor¬ 
rible  war  ? 

Perhaps,  the  Cuban  leaders  would  say,  that, 
while  the  new  order  proposed  has  many  conces¬ 
sions,  it  has  also  some  very  significant  reserva¬ 
tions:  to  wit,  that  the  “Imperial  Government,” 
a  high-sounding  phrase  for  Spain,  “will  retain 
the  control  of  the  army  (  !)  the  navy  ( !)  foreign 
affaire,  and  the  judiciary  of  the  colony  (  1).” 
“The  judiciary  ?”  That  is,  that  Spain  retains 
complete  control  of  the  courts!  It  can  arrest 
any  man  who  whispers  of  independence,  and 
take  him  before  the  judge,  who,  being  a 
Spaniard,  will  not  stand  on  ceremony,  but 
sentence  him  to  prison,  or  to  be  transported  to 
the  penal  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  people  will  be  helpless  to  resist! 

But  all  these  difficulties  might  be  arranged  if, 
if,  if,  the  people  of  Cuba  had  any  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  Government!  Senor  Moret  makes 
the  offer  of  conciliation  in  the  frankest  manner, 
and  we  do  not  question  for  a  moment,  with  a 
true  and  loyal  determination  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  minutest  particular.  But,  but,  but,  the 
old  Spanish  blood,  the  blood  of  the  persecutors 
of  other  days,  runs  in  the  veins  of  their  descend¬ 
ants.  The  officials  in  Madrid  may  swear  before 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  to  do  full 
justice,  but  the  people  of  Cuba  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  too  often  to  trust  them,  and  are  determined 
that  they  will  never  again  be  betrayed.  So, 
much  as  we  lament  it,  we  see  no  issue  till  the 
efforts  of  Spain  give  way  from  mere  exhaustion, 
and  Cuba  is  left  almost  lifeless  indeed,  but  free! 


Rev.  James  M.  Alexander,  D.D.,  sailed  hence 
on  Saturday,  October  16th,  on  his  return  to 
India,  where  he  has  labored  with  zeal  and  suc¬ 
cess  since  his  appointmnent  by  our  Presbyterian 
Board  in  1865.  Mrs.  Alexander  and  daughter 
prolong  their  stay  with  us  a  little  longer,  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 
Manipuri  and  Allahabad  have  been  the  centres 
of  Dr.  Alexander’s  labors.  His  many  friends 
here  at  home  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  duties  with  renewed  strength. 


The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  action 
looking  to  the  suitable  marking  of  the  burial 
place  of  Rev.  John  Boyd,  and  the  site  of  the 
church  in  which  the  first  recorded  meeting  of 
Presbyterians  took  place.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
place  a  tablet  on  Nassau  Hall,  giving  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  permanent  value.  The  Rev.  Allen  H. 
Brown  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  contributions 
should  be  sent  to  him.  The  Synod’s  plan  of 
Home  Missions  continues  to  work  satisfactorily; 
increased  funds  are  needed  as  the  work  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  one.  There  was  a  pretty  full  exchange  of 
views  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  the  final 
action  passed  is  given  elsewhere. 


A  CENTURY  AND  THREE  qUABTERS 
OF  CHURCH  LIFE. 

In  the  heart  of  “beautiful  Westchester,”  is 
the  old  town  of  White  Plains,  growing  increas¬ 
ingly  attractive  in  its  ripe  age.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  this  important  point.  White 
Plains  being  the  county  seat,  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary.  Few  of  our  churches  have  a  longer  or 
more  interesting  history.  It  has  borne  an  hon¬ 
orable  part  in  the  religious  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  and  to-day  occupies  a 
position  of  large  infiuence  in  the  town  and  coun¬ 
ty.  The  venerable  looking  stone  edifice  in  the 
choicest  portion  of  Broadway,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  avenues  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is 
the  third  built  upon  the  same  site,  and  stands 
surrounded  by  the  marble  memorials  of  departed 
parishioners,  as  though  watching  over  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  their  last  resting  place.  The  vine  cov¬ 
ered  stone  chapel  and  commodious  manse  are 
prettily  situated  upon  a  side  street.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  church  is  tastefully  decorated,  but 
is  becoming  too  limited  for  the  increasing  con- 
gr^ation.  Under  the  faithful  labors  of  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Macoubrey, 
whose  term  of  service  covers  nearly  a  decade, 
the  church  has  had  a  quiet,  healthful  and  steady 
growth,  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  spir¬ 
itual  character  and  all  that  makes  for  enduring 
strength. 

The  anniversary  services  began  last  Sunday 
morning  with  an  able  historical  discourse  by 
the  pastor,  who  took  for  his  text  John  iv.  38, 
“Other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labors.”  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  annals  of  this  church  as  he  passed  them 
in  vivid  review  to  the  intense  interest  of  a 
crowded  congregation. 

The  church  began  its  existence  virtually  with 
the  establishment  of  the  town,  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Rye  were  permitted  in  1720  to 
occupy  the  land  purchased  from  the  Inuians. 
Until  near  the  Revolution,[the  congregations  of 
Rye  and  White  Plains  were  under  one  pastorate, 
ministered  to  successively  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Rockingham,  Rev.  John  Walton — erratic,  but 
eloquent  and  energetic — Rev.  Edmund  Ward, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  Rev.  John  Smith, 
followed  by  Rev.  Ichabod  Lewis.  Mr.  Smith 
was  earlier  in  charge  of  the  First  Church  in 
New  York,  and  was  an  able  and  devoted  minis¬ 
ter  of  Christ.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 
His  family  had  much  to  do  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  church,  and  also  with  the  patriotic 
movement  which  put  New  York  upon  the  'side 
of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  night  of  November  5th,  1776,  the 
church  building  which  stood  outside  the  main 
earthworks  of  Washington’s  army,  was  burned 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  After  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  on 
the  result  of  which  largely  turned  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  Revolutionary  attempt, 
Howe  retired  to  New  York  and  Washington  re- 
crossed  the  Hudson.  This  portion  of  Westches¬ 
ter  county  then  became  the  ‘  ‘  neutral  ground,  ’  ’ 
overrun  by  marauders  from  both  sides,  who 
spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  The  people, 
almost  impoverished,  became  utterly  dispirited. 

For  more”than  forty  years  the  congregation 
wasjwithout  a  church  home,  worshipping  under 
occasional  ministrations  in  the  court  house,  or 
perhaps  beneath  outspreading  trees.  For  several 
years,  from  1820  onward,  the  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  preached  here  on  alternate  Sab¬ 
baths.  Under  the  stimulus  of  his  zealous  lead¬ 
ership  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1825  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  ministered  to  by 
successive  pastors,  of  precious  memory  to  some 
still  living.'  This  church  was  also  burned  to 
the  ground  November  5th,  1854,  taking  fire 


while  the  Sunday  morning  service  was  in 
progress.  In  1856  the  present  stone  edifice  was 
built  on  the  same  site. 

In  these  three  church  buildings  many  of  the 
oldest  and  strongest  families  in  the  town  have 
worshiped.  The  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
White  Plains  has  given  some  noble  and  in- 
fiuential  lives  to  the  country,  such  as  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith,  the  eminent  surgeon  of 
the  Revolutionary  army ;  Colonel  Tallmadge,  one 
of  its  noted  field  officers;  Dr.  Robert  Graham, 
prominent  in  country  affaire;  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  Governor  from  1807  to  1817, 
twice  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

The  more  recent  pastors  have  been  Rev.  David 
Jesse,  Rev.  Thomas  Stule,  Rev.  E.  L.  Hermance 
(to  whom  the  preacher  paid  a  warm  and  deserved 
tribute),  and,  we  add,  the  present  incumbent. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey. 

When  this  church  began  its  existence,  Peter 
the  Great  was  reigning  in  Russia,  and  Sweden 
under  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  great  power 
in  Europe.  It  was  the  period  of  the  three 
Georges  in  England.  The  South  Sea  Bubble 
was  being  blown  to  bursting.  The  reign  of 
Louis  in  France  was  preparing  for  the  French 
Revolution.  Spain  was  still  a  force  among  the 
nations.  Since  then,  the  years  have  witnessed 
the  greatest  advances  in  history — the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  the  extension  of  England’s  grandeuri 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
abolition  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty, 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  to  a  position 
among  the  leading  nations,  in  population, 
wealth,  enterprise  and  influence,  the  Foreign 
Mission  movement,  and  the  great  discoveries 
and  inventions  that  have  changed  the  face  of 
civilized  society.  Through  all  the  revolutions 
and  transformations  of  time,  the  Church  of 
Christ  stands  firm,  and  grows  towards  its  final 
conquest  of  the  world.  Past  achievement  gives 
encouragement  and  entails  increased  responsi¬ 
bility.  Voices  from  coming  generations  bid  us, 
for  their  sake  and  for  Christ’s,  to  be  faithful  in 
our  day  and  lot. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  the  music  was  excellent.  Dr. 
Macoubrey  was  assisted  in  the  services  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  T.  Ralston  Smith  and  J.  H.  Edwards, 
and  the  Rev.  Austin  Wright,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  to  China. 

The  evening  service  was  held  at  the  Audito¬ 
rium,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part,  while 
large  numbers  could  cot  find  entrance.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  preached  an  impressive  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Biography  of  a  Saved  Life.  This 
was  followed  by  an  admirable  address  from  Dr. 
T.  Ralston  Smith,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
place  and  value  of  Presbyterianism  in  such  a 
community  and  in  our  country.  Several  pastors 
of  other  denominations  in  town  took  part  in  the 
exercises. 

The  social  festivities  of  the  anniversary  came 
on  Monday  evening.  The  Auditorium  was  artis¬ 
tically  decorated,  and  filled  with  friends  from 
all  the  local  churches  and  also  from  abroad. 
Music,  speeches,  and  a  collation  for  all  occupied 
the  hours  most  pleasantly.  The  pastor  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  church  with  their  good  wives 
received  both  guests  and  congratulations  in 
large  cumbers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox  and 
William  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  spoke  very  happily 
for  the  mother  church  of  Rye,  as  did  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  McWilliams  for  the  Sing  Sing  Church, 
which  he  called  a  twin  sister.  Professor  Marvin 
R.  Vincent  made  a  telling  and  richly  appropri¬ 
ate  address,  representing  New  York  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Union  Seminary.  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
A.  Sawyer  opened  the  speaking  part  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  with  prayer  and  closed  it  with  cordial 
remarks  suggested  by  hie  personal  knowledge  of 
the  church  and  its  ministers.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  anniversary  was  a  glad  success.  It 
reflected  great  credit  upon  this  historic  congrega¬ 
tion  and  inaugurates  another  stage  in  their  his¬ 
tory  as  a  church  under  the  best  of  auspices. 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  meetiog  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in 
Westminster  Church,  Utica,  last  week,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  its  very  best  in  the  earnest  spirit  mani¬ 
fested  and  the  important  business  transacted, 
during  the  now  sixteen  years  since  its  boundaries 
were  made  co  terminous  with  those  of  the  State. 

It  was-a  good  beginning  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  a  large  congregation  listened  to  an  admira¬ 
ble  sermon  by  Dr.  Howard  Ouffield,  followed  by 
an  address  by  Retiring  Moderator  Elder  Prime, 
who  would  fain  advance  his  brethren  of  the 
Eldership,  and  discriminate  the  clergy  into 
effectives  and  non-effectives,  and  abridge  the 
power  of  the  latter  class  in  our  church  courts ! 

When  Dr.  Ralston  Smith  called  the  roll,  there 
was  a  more  than  usually  full  response,  and  then 
the  election  of  a  new  Moderator,  which,  thanks 
to  the  tactful  Dr.  James  Gardner,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  nomination,  was  got  along  with  speedily 
and  unanimously — the  name  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Gamble,  D.D.,  for  now  eighteen  years  the  hon¬ 
ored  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Plattsburgh, 
alone  coming  before  Synod.  The  Revs.  N.  J. 
Conklin  of  Rochester  and  W.  Courtland  Robin 
son  of  Potsdam  were  elected  Temporary  Clerks. 
And  later  the  name  of  Rev.  William  F.  Whitaker 
of  Albany  was  announced  as  Vice  Moderator. 

The  new  Moderator  took  his  place  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  honor  thus  conferred,  and  was 
followed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Brown,  who,  in  graceful  terms,  gave  Synod 
a  warm  welcome  in  behalf  of  his  own  church,  of 
the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Utica,  and 
assured  them  of  the  hearty  welcome  and  good 
offices  of  a  city  which  we  all  know  is  famed  alike 
for  its  intelligence  and  its  hospitality. 

Wednesday  morning  at  the  close  of  the  devo 
tional  meeting,  led  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw, 
the  Standing  Committees  were  announced,  and 
the  Synod  was  shortly  deep  in  its  work. 

Dr.  William  S.  Hubbell  reported  that  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Indian  Schools  at 
Carlyle  and  Hampton  had  been  restored  to  the 
Indian  youth  of  New  York,  thanks  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior — and  it  would  not  have 
missed  the  mark  had  Synod  also  rendered  thanks 
to  that  most  faithful  of  friends  to  the  Indian, 
Dr.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo. 

The  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles  of  Watertown, 
presented  the  report  on  Home  Missions,  which 
showed  that  the  churches  had  given  more  than 
ever  before  to  the  cause,  the  total  being  8175,- 
362.  The  report  closed  with  several  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  after  these  had  been  considered. 
Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  read  the  report  on  the 
kindred  matter  of  Synodical  Aid.  He  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  the  great  labors  of  the  late 
Superintendent,  Dr.  James  N.  Crocker.  Every 
Presbytery  has  contributed  to  the  Synodical  Aid 
Fund,  and  grants  of  nearly  830,000  have  been 
made  to  139  churches,  within  the  bounds  of 
Synod.  It  was  recommended  that  Dr.  Crocker’s 
salary  be  reckoned  up  to  the  first  of  October 
and  paid  to  bis  widow,  also  that  his  successor 
be  elected  for  one  year,  at  a  salary  of  82,000. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  report, 
so  largely  commemorative  of  Dr.  Crocker,  a 
tender  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Miller. 

The  most  important  report  of  the  session  was 
that  on  Synodical  Misssions,  which  looked  to 
new  adjustments  all  along  the  line  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Synod  and  Home  Missions 
Board.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  McC.  Holmes 
of  Albany,  the  report  was  presented  by  Dr. 
George  Alexander  of  New  York.  (It  is  given  in 
full  on  page  29).  The  report  was  discussed  by 
Rev.  Dulles,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Alexander  and 
others  to  the  hour  of  the  noon  recess. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  occupied 
the  first  hour  of  Synod  on  reassembling,  Drs. 
G.  Parsons  Nichols  and  John  R.  Davies  offi¬ 
ciating.  Business  being  resumed  Dr.  George 


C.  Yeisley  of  Hudson  read  the  report  on  Syste¬ 
matic  Beneficence.  It  was  a  carefully  drawn 
document,  setting  forth  the  total  gifts  of  Synod, 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Boards,  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  and  the  comparative  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  Boards  to  Synod,  and  as  to  the 
liberality  of  the  churches  estimated  by  their 
rolls.  It  was  recommended  that  all  pastors 
preach  on  this  subject  once  during  each  year, 
and  that  “The  Tenth  Legion, ’’ pledged  to  the 
giving  at  least  a  tenth,  be  organized  in  each 
congregation.  The  report  was  adopted,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  all,  Drs.  John  R.  Davies,  George  F. 
Pentecost  and  others  speaking  in  its  favor. 

Hamilton  College  came  next,  and  in  high 
feather.  The  report  of  the  visiting  committee 
was  signed  by  Revs.  Wallace  W.  Thorpe,  J. 
Wilford  Jacks,  and  C.  S.  Richardson,  and  read 
by  the  Permanent  Clerk,  Dr.  Jacks.  The  Col¬ 
lege  is  prospering  about  equally  in  its  endow¬ 
ment  and  its  course  of  instruction,  the  latter 
including  athletics,  a  farm  of  fifty-three  acres 
having  been  added  to  the  splendid  campus. 
References  are  made  to  those  rare  and  venerable 
men.  Professors  North  and  Root,  and  to  the  new 
buldings  and  the  improved  chapel.  The  fresh- 
^  man  class  is  larger  than  usual. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading.  President 
Stryker  spoke  briefly.  He  said :  There  are 
many  Hamilton  faces  here  shining  on  me;  also 
many  other  faces,  as  shining.  We  are  in  the 
centre  and  I  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  have  not  intruded  my  presence  in 
this  Synod  for  four  years ;  what  I  then  said 
I  hope  was  not  misunderstood.  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  Christian  college.  We  are  glad  to  have 
you  send  committees  to  our  college.  We  are 
glad  to  be  interviewed  by  them.  It  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  pride  to  all  men  like  you,  that 
there  is  a  college  here,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  to  which 
this  Synod  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other. 
A  college  like  this  can  not  be  under  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  control.  Most  of  the  students  come  from 
Presbyterian  Churches,  but  we  show  no  more 
favors  to  them  than  to  Romanists,  Jews  and 
black  men.  We  show  no  favors  to  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  Things  are  coming  our  way. 
We  are  prospering.  By  January  1st  we  shall 
have  8250,000  more  than  we  had  last  January 
1st.  We  desire  to  have  Hamilton  College  as 
good  as  the  best,  and  nothing  is  too  good  for 
Hamilton  College.  1  am  proud  of  Hamilton, 
not  for  her  rhetoric  or  elocution,  except  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  for  men  who  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  strong  common  sensei  We  will 
send  out  men  who,  as  lawyers,  will  not  define 
law  as  the  science  of  evading  justice:  we  want 
to  send  out  men  to  the  editor’s  chair,  who  will 
not  be  found  always  standing  with  one  leg  each 
side  of  the  fence.  Our  campus  is  now  all  torn 
up,"burby  next  year  we  should  be  glad  to  invite 
this  Synod  to  Hamilton  College. 

The  Home  Missions  Meeting  in  the  evening 
was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Hon.  H.  B.  Silliman  presiding.  Dr.  John  Hall 
was  the  first  speaker,  and  he  put  in  a  strong 
word  for  the  Board  in  New  York.  He  said  he 
had  never  met  more  hard-working  and  conscien¬ 
tious  men  than  the  laymen  now  in  that  Board. 
He  said  that  there  was  only  one  man  who  should 
be  removed,  and  he  had  tried  to  have  that  done 
but  without  avail.  (The  good  Doctor’s  refer¬ 
ence  was,  of  course,  to  himself.)  He  concluded 
with  a  plea  for  the  mountain  whites  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  thorough 
and  conscientious  system  of  giving. 

Secretary  D.  J.  McMillan  followed  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  bristling  with  telling  facts.  He  spoke  of 
the  Mormons  as  the  boss  heathen  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  saying  that  we  had  twenty-si  churches 
and  many  schools  even  among  them.  “These 
are  they  that  have  come  through  great  tribula¬ 
tion,’’  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Wiener  Winters, 
with  fine  effect  at  the  close. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredge  of  Geneeco,  led  the  devo¬ 
tional  meeting  of  Thursday  morning,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  the  committee  on  bills  and 
overtures  made  brief  report,  on  a  variety  of 
Presbyterial  interrogatories,  all  which  were 
adopted. 

Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  read  the  report  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  He  said  that  more  than  150  of 
Synod’s  churches  gave  nothing  last  year  to  the 
great  cause.  He  said  the  greatest  obstacle  was 
“the  stolid  indifference  of  pastors  I’’  While  at 
home  there  was  much  to  discourage,  all  was  differ¬ 
ent  out  on  the  missionary  fields.  The  work  was 
never  advancing  more  rapidly.  It  seems  often 
as  if  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  being  repeated, 
and  withal,  the  missionaries  themselves  have 
shown  splendid  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  by 
way  of  off  set  to  the  inertia  and  diminished 
gifts  to  the  cause  at  home.  In  conlcuding  he 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  Synod,  and  the  brethren 
responded  at  once  in  sums  of  8300  down  to  810, 
the  aggregate  footing  up  to  more  than  85,000. 

The  Rev.  M.  W.  Pratt  reported  on  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  that  the  present  condition  of  that  Stirling 
institution  was  full  of  promise.  During  the 
year  the  new  President,  Rev.  A.  C.  McKenzie, 
has  entered  upon  his  duties,  relieving  Dr. 
Cowles,  so  long  at  its  head.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  was  followed  by  an  urgent  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Relief,  by 
Dr.  Yeisley  and  Secretary  Agnew,  the  former 
reporting  and  the  latter  addressing  Synod. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  Thursday,  the 
Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan  of  Rochester,  presented 
a  resolution  looking  to  the  careful  selection  of  a 
superintendent  of  missions,  one  or  more,  as 
might  be  determined  by  Fyood.  It  was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  continuing  Synod’s  Missionary 
Congress  was  favorably  reported  on,  the  report 
being  signed  by  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  and 
others. 

Dr.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  reported  on  Ministerial 
Education ;  and  a  highly  favorable  report  on 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was  presented  by 
Dr.  G.  Parsons  Nichols.  The  Freedmen,  and 
the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  were  next  pre¬ 
sented,  Dr.  Davies  speaking  for  the  latter. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks, 
D.D.  was  presented  as  successor  to  Dr.  Crocker 
in  the  office  of  Synodical  Superintendent.  He 
has  been  for  twenty-five  years  the  able  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Romulus,  New  York. 

The  Synod  decided  to  hold  its  next  session 
with  the  Lake  Avenue  Church,  Elmira. 


The  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  (East¬ 
ern  District)  bolds  its  sessions  this  year  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  November  5th,  6th 
and  7th,  with  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  Convention  will  be 
opened  Friday  P.M.,  at  3  o’clock.  All  dele¬ 
gates  are  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  will  speak.  Dr.  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  and  others  will  be  heard  during  the 
sessions. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  First 
Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  to  receive  and 
register  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Commis' 
sion  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  Hermann  Wars- 
zawaik  from  the  judgment  of  the  session  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  suspending  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  judgment  of 
the  commission  sustained  the  verdict  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  in  the  case.  But  a  techni¬ 
cal  point  was  made  that  the  notice  of  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  had  not  been  sent  out 
ten  days  in  advance  as  the  Book  requires;  and 
therefore,  to  forestall  any  possible  ground  of 
complaint  hereafter,  the  Moderator  ruled  that  the 
meeting  was  out  of  order,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioners  must  be  presented  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
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THE  WOMAN’S  MEETINOS  AT  UTICA. 

The  Woman’e  Synodical  Society  of  Home  Mis 
sioDB  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  celebrating 
its  fifteenth  anniversary  came  back  to  its  birth 
place  in  the  city  of  Utica.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  October  19th,  women  representing  sixteen 
Preebyterial  Societies,  came  together  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  important  business  was 
transacted.  Wednesday  morning  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  assembled  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  artistically  decorated  with  bunting 
and  beautiful  fiowers.  The  opening  devotional 
meeting  was  led  by  Mrs.  I.  N.  Terry  of  Utica, 
and  the  many  earnest  prayers  showed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  midst. 

Promptly  at  ten  o’clock,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Yeisley  of  Hudson,  President  of  the  Society, 
convened  the  regular  meeting,  and  after  devo¬ 
tional  exercises,  made  a  brief  address  in  which 
she  emphasized  the  need  of  concerted  action, 
and  of  making  special  effort  each  year  that  our 
record  may  be  more  symmetrical.  She  spoke  of 
the  individual  haracter  of  this  work,  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  those  who  are  permitted 
to  do  it,  and  of  the  need  of  enthusiasm,  making 
our  work  and  our  meetings  popular  by  talking 
about  them.  Some  120  delegates  responded  to 
the  roll-call,  and  the  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Isabel  M.  Terrett  of  Albany  Preebyterial,  pre¬ 
sented  her  Annual  Report,  which  showed  a  cred¬ 
itable  advance  in  gifts  of  money  and  increased 
interest  and  energy  among  the  various  Societies. 
Sunshine  and  shadow  alternated,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Society  could  press  forward  with  good 
courage  and  strong  faith  to  another  year  of  hope 
and  of  victorious  effort.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Knapp, 
Treasurer  of  the  Contingent  Fund,  in  her  report 
showed  a  good  balance  on  hand,  and  spoke  a  few 
effective  words  on  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  our  work. 

Mrs.  Van  Orden,  Secretary  for  Missionary 
letters,  urged  more  careful  attention  to  these 
messages  which  cost  our  faithful  teachers  much 
care  and  thought,  and  bring  their  work  before 
us  so  vividly.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Martin  of  New  York, 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretaries  of  Literature, 
spoke  of  the  great  helpfulness  of  our  missionary 
literature  and  urged  its  more  thorough  distribu¬ 
tion.  She  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  our 
Home  Mission  Monthly,  recording  with  sorrow 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  subscribers  to  this 
bright  and  helpful  little  magazine,  whose  aim  it 
is,  after  paying  for  itself,  to  turn  over  one 
thousand  dollars  this  year  to  the  regular  Home 
Mission  work.  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker  of  Steuben 
Preebyterial,  the  new  Secretary  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  work,  made  her  first  report,  which  gave 
indubitable  evidence  that  our  young  people  are 
falling  into  line  and  learning  to  work  and  to 
give  through  the  regular  channels.  She  spoke 
words  of  warm  commendation  for  the  work  of 
the  Preebyterial  Secretaries,  and  urged  the 
women  of  the  church  to  have  oversight  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies.  After  the  adoption  of 
these  Reports,  the  President  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  nominations,  of  which  Mrs.  Howard 
Elmer  of  Binghamton  was  Chairman,  and  a 
committee  on  resolutions,  Chairman  Miss  A.  H. 
Lockwood,  Albany. 

At  two  o’clock  all  the  delegates  of  the 
Society  united  with  the  men  of  the  Synod  in 
the  communion  service  at  the  Westminster 
Church.  At  the  afternoon  session,  Mrs.  Polhe- 
mus  of  New  York  spoke  on  the  Mountaineers  of 
the  South.  Protesting  against  calling  them 
Poor  Whites,  she  showed  the  splendid  ancestry 
of  this  people  and  their  brave  record  in  opposing 
slavery,  and  in  our  Civil  War,  and  spoke  of  their 
desolate,  almost  forgotten  lives  and  homes, 
drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  Miss  Stevenson  and 
her  work  at  Asheville,  and  its  results.  Miss 
Lincoln  supplemented  Mrs.  Polhemus’s  most 
interesting  story,  with  an  account  of  what  she 
herself  had  seen,  in  her  recent  visit  to  these 
schools.  She  urged  the  Synodical  Society  to 


help  in  the  much  needed  repairs  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  suggested  that  a  Synodical  scholarship 
in  some  school  be  established.  She  strongly 
urged  quarterly  payments,  and  told  a  pathetic 
story  of  belated  checks  sent  to  the  faithful  teach¬ 
ers,  from  which  often  came  back  a  goodly  sum  to 
be  applied  on  the  debt. 

A  novel  feature  on  our  programme  was  a  Young 
People’s  Hour,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Acker  and 
Miss  Laura  Bigelow  of  Utica,  in  which  we 
listened  to  recitations,  papers  and  music  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  of 
the  six  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Utica.  It  was 
evident  as  Mrs.  Acker  said  in  her  closing 
remarks,  that  our  young  people  are  forging  to 
the  front,  and  are  ready  to  accept  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The  Thursday  morning  devotional  meeting  was 
led  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hawley  of  Utica.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  report  of  Miss  Anna  S.  Ludlum,  the 
Synodical  visitor.  In  going  about  she  bad 
noticed  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  debt  upon 
smaller  Societies,  but  had  found  a  volume  of 
earnest  prayer  where  gifts  must  be  small.  In 
a  thrilling  story,  she  illustrated  the  strong  faith 
of  the  workers  in  the  anchor  which  holds  fast. 
Reports  were  read  from  the  various  Presbyterial 
Societies,  every  one  being  represented  but 
Nassau.  All  were  most  encouraging,  showing 
great  activity  among  the  auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Finks,  editor  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  necessity  of 
systematic  giving  and  of  loyalty  to  our  own 
denominational  work,  where  the  need  is  so  great, 
and  in  referring  to  the  various  fields  said  she 
could  not  tell  where  was  the  most  need,  but  urged 
the  faithful  carrying  out  of  our  pledges.  She 
spoke  of  the  discouragement  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  littles,  but  who  in  remote  places  are 
doing  that  which  is  recognized  by  the  Master 
through  whose  love  they  work.  Miss  Lincoln 
still  further  emphasized  some  of  these  points 
and  urged  that  our  Sunday  schoools  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  up  the  Thanksgiving  collection 
advised  by  the  Board.  In  closing  the  morning 
session,  Mrs.  Yeisley  drew  attention  to  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Membership  for  Babies,  and  spoke 
of  the  Babies’  Band,  which  has  often  proved  a 
stake  to  which  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the 
parents  was  tied. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  report  of  the 
work  among  the  Freedmen  was  read  by  Miss  A. 
H.  Lockwood  of  Albany  Preebyterial,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  for  Freedmen,  Miss 
Helen  A.  Wells  of  Saratoga.  The  Synodical 
Society  has  fallen  off  very  decidedly  in  gifts 
for  the  Freedmen  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
story  was  one  of  struggle  among  discouragement, 
but  they  have  full  hope  for  the  future  with  its 
golden  opportunities.  Mrs.  Yeisley’s  few  words 
of  earnest  appeal  for  this  cause  were  followed  by 
an  address  from  one  of  this  oppressed  race.  Miss 
Jackson,  teacher  in  the  Haine’s  Memorial 
School,  Augusta,  Georgia,  who  reached  all 
hearts  as  she  pleaded  for  her  people.  She 
brought  as  a  message  from  every  corner  of  the 
South  land  the  words,  “Christianize,  educate,’’ 
The  negro  does  not  ask  for  help  because  he  is 
black  or  a  slave,  but  as  an  American  citizen. 
He  has  given  evidence  that  he  has  the  capability 
of  other  men.  Among  all  the  theories,  coloniza¬ 
tion,  deportation,  extermination, 'there  is  only 
one  true  one,  evangelization.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a  special  responsibility  in  this  work. 
In  earnest  and  thrilling  words  the  eloquent 
speaker,  (herself  the  best  exponent  of  what  edu¬ 
cation  can  do  for  her  race),  illustrated  their 
poverty,  their  courage  and  their  ambition  for 
education  and  improvement.  Could ‘Miss  Jack 
son’s  telling  words  be  beard  and  her  bright, 
intellieent  face  seen  in  every  town  within  our 
bounds,  we  should  come  up  next  year  with  our 
gifts  for  Freedmen  more  than  doubled.  Mrs. 
Yeisley  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  scholarship  in  the  school  which 


Miss  Jackson  represented  be  immediately  pro¬ 
vided,  and  more  than  $55  was  raised  on  the  spot, 
through  which  generous  response  the  door  of 
hope  will  open  to  one  more  eager  seeker. 

Reports  followed  from  the  various  committees. 
The  entire  Board  of  Officers  was  declared  re¬ 
elected,  and,  through  well  worded  resolutions 
the  Society  was  placed  uppn  record  as  ready  to 
support  and  encourage  in  every  possible  way 
the  Young  People’s  work,  whose  outlook  is  so 
bright,  as  urging  upiun  the  Societies  the  work 
lor  Freedmen  and  the  quarterly  payments  so 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  send  prompt 
support  to  our  teachers,  and  as  loyal  to  the  Presi  - 
dent  and  Board  of  Officers  in  their  efforts  to 
guide  and  direct  the  work.  Sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  were  embodied  for  the  generous 
hospitality  with  which  the  people  of  Utica  had 
opened  their  beautiful  homes  and  churches, 
and  for  the  abundaut  provision  for  comfort  and 
pleasure  made  by  the  women  of  the  First 
Church  of  Utica  and  of  Utica  Presbyterial 
Society.  A  few'  items  of  business  were  brought 
before  the  Society,  and  then  with  bowed  heads 
and  thankful  hearts  we  joined  in  earnest  prayer 
that,  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  minds  and  hands  the  efficient  weapons 
which  we  had  been  gathering  at  this  wonderful 
meeting,  we  might  go  joyfully  forward  into  the 
blessed  service  of  the  coming  year,  realizing 
that  our  responsibilities  are  heavier,  but  resolved 
to  put  into  the  next  twelve  months’ our  very 
best  efforts  for  this  work  so  near  to  ^the  loving 
heart  of  our  dear  Master. 

Isabel  M.  Terrett,  Recording  Secretary. 

THE  NEED  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

In  writing  of  the  Conference  of  the  Officers 
and  Missionaries  of  the  American’ Sunday- 
School  Union  now  being  held  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Bancroft,  the  Secretary  for  New  York, 
says : 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks’ 
tour  among  our  Nebraska  missionaries  (twelve 
in  number).  They  are  doing  a  grand  work. 
Some  of  them  are  up  in  the  “Sand-hills,’’ 
among  the  sod-homes,  where  the  emigrants 
raise  poor  crops,  but  large  families.  Sometimes 
ten  children  in  the  household.  Have  found 
several  of  this  size  in  a  throe  weeks’  tour  made 
chiefly  by  private  conveyance,  far  away  from 
railway  lines.  A  father  of  a  large  family  told 
me  it  had  never  been  necessary  to  spend  one 
dollar  on  account  of  illness  among  them,  but 
he  added,  somewhat  sorrowfully,  that  he  had 
lately  paid  118  for  medicine  for  sick  hogs,  and 
then  lost  forty  out  of  sixty !  It  may  be  well  to 
“throw  physic  to  the  dogs,’’  but  is  it  desirable 
to  throw  it  to  Nebraska  hogs  ? 

“  It  is  a  serious  question,  on  patriotic  lines 
alone,  whether  the  large  families  of  the  fron¬ 
tiersmen  will  be  for  us  or  “agin’’  us,  when 
they  grow  up.  Bible  instruction  makes  good 
citizens  for  the  present  life,  while  preparing  us 
for  a  better  and  more  permanent  citizenship  in 
a  ‘Land  not  very  far  off’.’’ 

Superintendent  F.  G.  Ensign  in  one  of  the 
opening  addresses  of  the  Conference,  made  the 
discouraging  statement  that  “there  has  never 
been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  nation  when 
there  were  as  many  children  who  were  morally 
and  religiously  neglected  as  there  are  now. 
And  more  than  this,  there  never  have  been  as 
many  danger  spots  in  the  nation  as  exist  to-day. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  in  making  these  facts 
known,  before  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy, 
the  church  and  the  nation  will  wake  up  to  it  in 
real  earnest  at  no  very  distant  day.  This  we  need 
to  realize  and  do  all  we  can  to  supply  the  one 
remedy  that  can  be  effectual — the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
Two  hundred  missionaries  should  be  working 
under  the  commission  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  in  the  northwest  now.  There  are 
untouched  fields  for  every  one  of  them.’’ 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  great  work  of 
the  Sunday-School  Union  under  the  lead  of  its 
wise  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup.  and  its  expe¬ 
rienced  board  of  officers  may  get  the  needed 
support  which  will  enable  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  great  opportunities. 


October  28,  1897. 
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THE  PEB8PECTIYE  OF  DOCTRINES. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D. 

This  is  something  which  mast  be  kept  in 
mind.  One  may  teach  error  by  being  merely 
careless  about  the  proportions  of  related  truths. 
The  doctrines  of  election,  of  effectual  calling,  of 
innate  sin  and  of  the  divine  decrees  which  are 
only  God’s  plans  of  governing  His  universe,  are 
so  plainly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  they 
should  have  some  place  in  a  complete  system  of 
doctrinal  truths.  But  they  are  not  all  the 
truth.  They  are  by  no  means  the  “complete  sys¬ 
tem. ’’  To  press  them  unduly  out  to  logical  con¬ 
clusions  may  result  in  something  not  true.  It 
may  be  as  unfair  a  representation  of  the  “Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,’’  as  a  “sketch  of  a  high  nose’’ 
would  be  an  incorrect  portrayal  of  a  Roman  face, 
to  use  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  forcible  illustration. 
No  logical  discussion  of  election  by  itself,  or  of 
kindred  doctrines  by  themselves,  will  bring  out 
and  make  clear  the  truth,  i.  e.,  the  whole  truth. 
They  stand  related  to  other  great  truths  of  free¬ 
dom  and  responsibility,  of  grace  and  love,  which 
must  necessarily  modify  them.  The  theoretical 
orbit  of  the  moon  is  very  different  from  the  real 
one.  The  former  is  a  smooth  shining  circle,  but 
the  latter,  because  of  the  attraction  of  other 
heavenly  bodies,  which  draw  it  this  way  and 
that  way,  bulges  here  and  shrinks  there,  and  is 
as  sinuous  as  a  river- road.  So  no  line  of  a 
single  doctrine  ought  to  be  made  logically 
straight.  It  tits  into  other  truths,  like  the  parts 
of  a  dissected  map.  There  is  only  one  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  great  sea  of  Biblical  truths  of 
love  and  mercy  and  grace,  which  washes  it  on 
every  side.  That  chapter  taken  alone,  and 
argued  out  logically  to  its  remorseless  conclu¬ 
sions,  without  the  magnetic  doctrines  of  God’s 
love,  which  draw  it  from  its  straight  logical 
course,  can  be  made  to  teach  something  wholly 
different  from  what  it  does  teach,  with  its 
divinely  designed  setting.  While  one  could  wish 
that  the  statements  in  our  standards  were  fuller 
with  respect  to  the  love  of  God,  and  glowed 
more  with  Biblical  warmth  and  fire  on  these 
themes,  and  equalled  the  Scriptures  in  the  com¬ 
manding  proportions  given  to  these  truths,  still 
the  great  doctrines  of  grace  are  there,  of  divine 
love  in  Christ’s  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  our  preaching 
of  them  IS  not  aflame  with  Scriptural  Are.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  not 
overlooked  somewhat,  that  feature  of  election 
which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  presses  out  and  up  to  the 
light  with  such  force,  learning,  and  eloquence  in 
hie  great  book,  “The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of 
Doubt.’’  Election  to  service,  chosen  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  called,  elected  to  help  save  a  world.  The 
more  we  hold  it  up  into  the  radiance  of  that 
thought,  the  more  reasonable,  beautiful  and 
wonderful  it  appears. 

Probably  the  most  of  us  have  not  habitually 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  election  as  beautiful. 
We  have  put  our  hands  upon  our  mouths,  and 
bowed  in  silence  and  awe  before  it,  and  it  may 
be,  caught  our  breath  at  some  aspects  of  it. 
But  in  this  light,  that  we  are  elected  to  serve 
Jeeus  in  world-saving,  instead  of  our  sailing  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  little  ship  of  Elsa  Cotta’s  dream, 
permitting  none  of  those  struggling  in  the 
seething  waters  to  climb  up  its  sides,  or  cling 
to  its  ropes,  or  in  any  way  to  add  to  its  small 
list  of  passengers,  it  is  “clear  as  the  sun,  fair  Sb 
the  muon,’’  and  vibrates  to  the  “music  of  the 
spheres.  ’  ’ 

To  hold  it  in  this  way,  elected  or  chosen,  to 
fling  out  the  banner  of  salvation  on  every  sea,  to 
every  breeze,  beseeching  all  those  lost  out  in 
that  awful  sea  to  climb  up  and  come  in,  draw¬ 
ing  them  in  with  cords  of  love,  with  arms 
hungry  for  saving,  makes  one  praise  God  at 
every  thought  of  this  doctrine,  with  an  exulta¬ 
tion  he  cannot  and  cares  not  to  repress. 

SORAVTON,  Pa. 


DR.  GRAY  ON  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

FROM  OUR  CHICAGO  CORRB8PONDKNT. 

At  a  recent  Monday  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers.  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior  read 
a  paper  on  “The  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
New  Century.’’  He  said  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  was  preempted  by  Presbyter  ians, 
although  “there  was  a  little  patch* of  French 
Catholics  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  smaller 
one  of  English  Independents  on  the  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  another  little  patch  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Cavaliers  in  Baltimore,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  long  line  of  coast,  and  back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  Presbyterian  I  ^  English,  Dutch, 
Huguenots,  Scotch,  and  Scotch  Z  Irish,  they 
built  the  noble  fabric  of  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution  on  Presbyterian  lines.’’  True,  Presby¬ 
terians  have  lost  much  of  this  heritage  by  flght- 
ing  among  themselves,  while  Methodists,  Bap 
tists  and  Catholics  have  gotten  ahead.  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  the 
disrupture  of  1741 ;  then  came  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  the  Cumberland  schism  ;  to  be  followed  by 
the  division  into  Old  and  New  School,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Gray 
insisted  that  there  is  no  heresy  so  fatal  as  the 
heresy  of  the  heart,  and  no  lack  that  can  nullify 
all  things  but  the  lack  of  charity.  God  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  Church  for  a  new  era.  “What  should 
the  preparation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  be,’’ 
and  the  following  is  the  summary  of  the  answer  ; 

“The  revision  of  our  Creed — our  Confession  of 
Faith?  No;  I  would  no  more  revise  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Westminster  Confession  than  1  would 
revise  and  improve  Westminster  Abbey.  Old 
bottles  will  not  bold  the  new  wine  of  Christian 
missions  and  social  altruism.  I  would  suggest: 

“1.  A  new  short  creed  including  the  essentials 
of  the  Evangel — Pauline  of  course,  or  it  would 
not  be  Presbyterian. 

“2.  The  enlistment  of  all  our  resources, 'eld¬ 
ers,  elect  ladies,  and  young  people. 

“3.  Follow  Christ’s  example  in  reaching  the 
poor  and  depraved. 

“4.  The  ‘heretic’  as  Scripture  employs  that 
word,  is  the  ‘loveless  man.’  Let  an  end  be  put 
to  the  power  of  the  loveless  man  to  incite  con¬ 
flicts  and  schisms  over  non-essentials  in  doc¬ 
trine  or  morals. 

“5.  A  more  fulljrealization  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Presbyterianism,  which  is  ecclesi¬ 
astical  democracy — that  is  a  closer  relation  of 
oar  ministers,  elders  and  Assemblies  to  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  people— the  whole  people. 

“We  must  lay  off  the  weights  of  austere  and 
forbidding  philosophies  in  our  creed  and  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  vital  facts  and  elementary 
propositions  of  our  doctrinal  system,  allowing 
each  mind  the  freedom  of  reasoning  upon  them 
for  itself.  We  are  still  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  defensive  armament,  as  our  knightly 
fathers  did,  which  is  too  heavy  for  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  modern  warfare.  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  light  blade,  but  no  armor  resists  it. 

“Let  the  church  of  the  new  era  be  tolerant  as 
her  Lord ;  comprehensive  in  its  sympathies  as 
He ;  ardent  as  He  for  the  salvation  of  man ; 
stern  and  uncompromising  as  He  in  dealing 
with  the  designs  and  works  of  evil  spirits  and 
evil  men ;  defiant  as  was  He  and  were  our  fa¬ 
thers  after  Him  of  the  impious  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition  of  men  who  would  appropriate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  whether  the  attempt 
be  made  to  lord  it  over  our  Church  or  Christen¬ 
dom. ’’  . “1  believe  that  the  Church  is 

ready  to  make  preparation  for  the  new  era  by 
laying  aside  every  weight  and  the  sins  which  do 
so  easily  beset  her,  that  she  may  run|[the  race 
and  fight  the  battles  of  the  hundred  years  to 
come.  ’’ 


There  has  been  lively  diacussion  of  Dr.  Gray’s 
paper.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  challenges  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  the  claim  that  Presbyterians 
preempted  this  continent,  and  Dr.  Withrow  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  other  denominations  ready 
to  make  the  same  claim  of  being  a  distinctively 
American  church  because  of  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  in  all — except  in  the  Presbyterian  Church— 
to  exaggerate  their  pretensions.’’  Dr.  Withrow 
vouches  for  Dr.  Gray’s  readiness  to  defend  the 
verities  of  our  confessional  system.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  declares  that  the  suggestions  in  the 
paper  are  far  from  adequate.  Drs.  Hillis  and 
Rondthaler  endorse  everything  Dr.  Gray  said. 
There  will  be  a  further  discussion  of  the  same 
subject  next  Monday  at  the  ministers’  meeting, 
led  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  and  Dr.  John  P. 
Hale. 

The  First  Church  people  gave  their  new  pas¬ 
tor,  (Dr.  Chichester)  and  his  wife  a  reception 
Thursday  evening.  He  will  be  installed  next 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  State  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  last  week  attracted  a  large  at¬ 
tendance.  Both  President  Francis  E.  Clark 
and  Secretary  Baer  addressed  the  Convention. 
There  was  a  closing  consecration  meeting  in  the 
Auditorium.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Chicago  was  chosen 
State  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  last 
week  at  Galesburg,  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  the  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Kane,  D.D.,  Chairman.  Twelve 
churches  were  organized  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  churches  aided  is  growing  lees. 
Alton  is  the  banner  Presbytery.  Cairo  has  be¬ 
come  almost  self-supporting.  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  is  contributing  almost  twice  as  much  as 
under  the  old  plan  of  sending  all  the  money 
directly  to  the  Board.  The  following  is  the 
summary  of  offerings  to  Home  Missions :  Given 
to  the  Board  in  1895,  under  the  old  plan,  $12,- 
640.53;  in  1896,  under  the  new  plan,  $32,508.83, 
again  of  $19,868;  in  1897,  $.37,613.87,  a  gain 
over  the  previous  year  of  $5,105.04;  and  a  total 
gain  over  the  contributions  under  the  old  plan 
of  $24,973.34. 

In  1895,  the  Board  gave  to  the  Synod  $10,  (XX) 
more  than  was  received  from  the  churches  of 
the  Synod.  In  1896,  $3,000  more  was  given  than 
was  used  by  tbe  Synod,  a  net  gain  to  the  Board 
of  $13,000.  In  1897,  the  net  contribution  to  the 
Board  was  $8,957.98,  a  net  gain  to  the  Board  of 
$18,957.99.  There  is  a  gain  in  three  years,  of 
sixty-three  contributing  churches.  Ten  churches 
reached  self  support  in  1897.  The  total  contri¬ 
butions  to  Home  Missions  from  all  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  tbe  amount  given  by  the  Woman’s 
Society,  was  $56,362.34. 

The  Synod  voted  that  if  the  next  General 
Assembly  Home  Mission  Committee  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Home  Misson  Committee  of  the 
Synod  of  Illinois,  the  latter  Committee  is  to 
make  a  report  directly  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  also  voted  that  if  the  Board  at  New  York 
continues  to  refuse  to  recognize  by  the  wording 
of  its  receipts  tor  money  that  the  Synod  of 
Illinois  is  giving  to  the  Board,  no  more  money 
will  be  sent  to  the  Board. 

ClABXMCB  G.  RBTItOI.DS. 

THE  **01.0  FIRST”  ORGAN  RBCITAUS. 

Mr.  William  C.  Carl  begins  tbe  annual  series 
of  free  autumnal  organ  concerts  in  the  “old 
First’’  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twelfth  street,  this  week  Friday  afternoon,  Oc¬ 
tober  29th,  at  four  o’clock.  The  recitals  are 
free  to  the  public  and  will  be  given  on  five  suc¬ 
cessive  Fridays.  Mr.  Carl  will  play  for  the 
first  time  in  America  a  number  of  important 
novelties  and  will  be  assisted  by  eminent  artists. 
Mias  Kathrine  Hilke,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Franz 
Kaltenborn,  violinist,  will  appear  at  the  first 
recital. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE  FIELD 


AFTRB  THE  LONGEST  SEBTICB  OF  ANT  JUS¬ 
TICE  ON  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

A  few  days  since  all  the  papers  of  the  country 
announced  the  formal  resignation  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Field,  which  had  a  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Court  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  over  one  hundred  years,  he  had  sat 
upon  the  bench  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  correspondence  with  the 
President,  which  has  now  been  made  public, 
shows  that  his  resignation  was  tendered  in  April 
last,  but  was  not  accepted  till  the  present  month.' 

Jastlce  Field's  Letter  to  the  Judgres. 

“Washington,  October  12th. — Dear  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  and  Brethren — Near  the  close  of  the  last 
term,  feeling  that  the  duties  of  my  office  had 
become  too  arduous  for  my  strength,  I  transmit 
ted  my  resignation  to  the  President  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  this  he 
has  accepted  with  kindly  expressions  of  regard, 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  copy  of  his  letter,  which 
is  as  follows : 

“  ‘Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October 
8th. — Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
My  dear  Sir:  In  April  last,  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
accompanied  by  Justice  Brewer,  handed  me 
your  resignation  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  take 
effect  December  1st,  1897.  In  hereby  accepting 
your  resignation,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  you  feel  compelled  by  advancing 
years,  to  sever  your  active  connection  with  the 
court  of  which  you  have  been  so  long  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member.  Entering  upon  your  great 
office  in  May,  1863,  you  will,  on  the  first  of  next 
December,  have  served  upou  this  bench  for  a 
period  of  thirty-four  years  and  seven  months,  a 
term  longer  than  that  of  any  member  of  the 
court  since  its  creation,  and  throughout  a  period 
of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  occupied  with  as  grave  public  questions  as 
have  ever  confronted  that  tribunal  for  decision. 

“  ‘I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  most  heartily 
upon  a  service  of  such  exceptional  duration,  fidel¬ 
ity  and  distinction.  Nor  can  I  overlook  the  fact 
that  you  received  your  commission  from  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  and,  graciously  spared  by  a  kind 
providence,  have  survived  all  the  members  of 
the  court  of  his  appointment. 

“  ‘Upon  your  retirement  both  bench  and  coun¬ 
try  will  sustain  a  great  loss,  but  the  high  char¬ 
acter  and  great  ability  of  your  work  will  live 
long  to  be  remembered,  not  only  by  your  col¬ 
leagues,  but  by  your  grateful  fellow  countrymen. 

“  ‘With  personal  esteem  and  sincere  best 
wishes  for  your  contentment  and  happiness  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  rest  which  you  have  so  well 
earned,  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours. 

“  ‘William  M’Kinley.  ’ 

[After  quoting  the  letter  of  the  President, 
Justice  Field  continues  his  letter  to  those  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  his  associates  on  the 
bench:] 

“My  judicial  experience  covers  many  years  of 
service.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  1  assumed  that 
office  October  13th,  1857,  holding  it  for  five 
years,  seven  months  and  five  days,  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  being  chief  justice.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  1863,  I  was  commissioned  by 
President  Lincoln  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  taking  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  May. 

“When  my  resignation  takes  effect  my  period 
of  service  on  this  bench  will  have  exceeded  that 
of  any  of  my  predecessors,  while  my  entire  judi¬ 
cial  life  will  have  embraced  more  than  forty 


years.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  during 
all  this  period,  long  in  comparison  with  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  though  in  retrospect  it 
has  gone  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tale  that  is 
told,  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  in  every 
case  coming  before  me  for  decision  conclusions 
which  my  deliberate  convictions  compelled  me 
to  arrive  at  by  conscientious  exercise  of  such 
abilities  and  requirements  as  I  possessed. 

“It  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  my  memory  that  my 
appointment  came  from  President  Lincoln,  of 
whose  appointees  I  am  the  last  survivor.  Up  to 
that  time,  there  had  been  no  representative  hero 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  A  new  empire  had  risen 
in  the  West,  whose  laws  were  those  of  another 
country.  The  land  titles  were  from  Spanish 
and  Mexican  grants,  both  of  which  were  often 
overlaid  by  the  claims  of  first  settlers.  To  bring 
order  out  of  this  confusion.  Congress  passed 
an  act  providing  for  another  seat  on  this  bench, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  filled  by 
some  one  familiar  with  these  conflicting  titles 
and  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  coast,  and  it 
so  happened  that,  as  I  had  framed  the  principal 
of  these  laws,  and  was,  moreover,  chief  justice 
of  California,  it  was  the  wish  of  senators  and 
representatives  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  those 
from  Oregon,  that  I  should  succeed  to  the  new 
position.  At  their  request,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  my 
name  to  the  Senate  and  the  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed. 

“At  the  head  of  the  court,  when  I  became  one 
of  its  members,  was  the  venerable  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  among  the  associate  justices  was 
Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  who  had  sat  with  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  thus  constituting  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  the  future,  and,  as  it  were, 
binding  into  a  unity  nearly  an  entire  century  of 
the  life  of  this  country.  During  my  incum¬ 
bency,  three  chief  justices  and  sixteen  associate 
justices  have  passed  away. 

“When  I  came  here,  the  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  but  the  war  ended  in  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  came  the  great  period  of  re 
construction,  and  the  last  amendments  to  the 
federal  constitution.  In  the  effort  to  reestablish 
the  nation,  to  adjust  all  things  to  the  changed 
political,  social  and  economic  conditions,  ques¬ 
tions  of  far  reaching  importance  developed- 
questions  of  personal  liberty,  of  constitutional 
right,  which,  after  ofttimes  heated  discussions 
before  the  people  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
came  to  us  for  decision.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  no  more  difficult  and  momen¬ 
tous  questions  were  ever  presented  to  this  or  any 
other  court.  I  look  back  with  pride  and  joy  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
consideration  of  all  these  important  questions. 

“As  we  all  knew,  the  period  of  war  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  marvelous  material  development. 
Wealth  accumulated  such  as  was  never  before 
dreamed  of  in  this  country.  Gigantic  enter¬ 
prises  were  undertaken  and  carried  through. 
Inventions  have  multiplied  the  conveniences  of 
life  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  achievement. 
Indeed,  the  conditions  of  life  have  entirely 
changed  from  those  that  prevailed  prior  to  the 
war.  Out  of  this  change  in  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  have  sprung  not  merely  an 
immense  multitude  of  cases,  but  litigation  of  a 
character  vitally  affecting  the  future  prosperity 
and  safety  of  this  country.  To  this  court  have 
come  for  final  solution  and  decision  many  of 
these  questions  and  cases.  By  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  my  health  and  life  have  been 
preserved,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  part 
in  the  consideration  of  ail  these  cases. 

“Few  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  labors. 
The  burdens  resting  upon  us  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  has  been  enormous.  The  vol¬ 
umes  of  our  reports  show  that  I  alone  have  writ¬ 
ten  620  opinions.'  If  to  these  are  added  57  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  365  prepared  while 
I  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  it 
will  be  seen  I  have  voiced  the  decision  in  1,012 


cases.  It  may  be  said  that  all  of  our  decisions 
have  not  met  with  the  universal  approval  of  the 
American  people,  yet  it  is  to  the  great  glory  of 
that  people  that  always  and  everywhere  has  been 
yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  them.  That  fact 
is  eloquent  of  the  stability  of  popular  institu¬ 
tions,  and  demonstrates  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  capable  of  self  government. 

“As  1  look  back  over  the  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  that  I  have  sat  on  this  bench,  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  this  court.  Now  and  then  we 
bear  it  spoken  of  as  an  aristocratic  feature  of  a 
republican  government.  But  it  is  the  most 
democratic  of  all.  Senators  represent  their 
States,  and  representatives  their  constituencies, 
but  this  court  stands  for  the  whole  country, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  truly  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

“It  has  indeed  no  power  to  legislate.  It  can¬ 
not  appropriate  a  dollar  of  money.  It  carries 
neither  the  puree  nor  the  sword.  But  it  does 
possess  the  power  of  declaring  the  law,  and  in 
that  is  founded  the  safeguard  which  keeps  the 
whole  mighty  fabric  of  government  from  rush¬ 
ing  to  destruction.  This  negative  power,  the 
power  of  resistance,  is  the  only  safety  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  government,  and  it  is  an  additional  assurance 
when  the  power  is  in  such  hands  as  yours. 

“With  this  I  give  place  to  my  successor,  but 
I  can  never  cease  to  linger  in  memories  of  the 
past.  Though  we  have  often  differed  in  our 
opinions,  it  has  always  been  an  honest  differ¬ 
ence,  which  did  not  affeot  our  mutual  regard 
and  respect.  These  many  years  have  indeed 
been  years  of  labor  and  of  toil,  but  they  have 
brought  their  own  reward,  and  we  can  all  join 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  author  of  our  being  that 
we  have  been  permitted  to  spend  so  much  of  our 
lives  in  the  service  of  our  country.  With  pro¬ 
found  respect  and  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  breth¬ 
ren,  very  sincerely  and  always  yours, 

“Stephen  J.  Field.” 

The  following  is  the  Court’s  reply: 

“Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Wash¬ 
ington,  October  14th,  1897— Dear  Brother  Field  : 
We  are  profoundly  moved  by  the  letter  in  which 
you  announce  to  us  your  retirement  from  the 
bench.  Tbe  termination  of  a  judicial  career  of 
such  length  and  distinction  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  among  all  your  countrymen,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  tbe  realm  of  jurisprudence  extends,  a 
keen  sense  of  loss,  which  to  your  colleagues 
assumes  tbe  aspect  of  a  personal  bereavement, 
for  tbe  intimacy  necessarily  incident  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  work,  so  constant,  so  exacting,  and  of 
such  vital  importance,  inevitably  draws  us  to¬ 
gether  by  ties  of  the  closest  character,  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  without  emotions  of  deep 
sadness  and  regret.  We  feel  that  our  parting 
involves  not  simply  the  deprivation  of  tbe  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  by  your  learning,  your  vast  experi¬ 
ence  and  your  earnestness  in  advocacy  of  your 
convictions,  but  the  severance  of  those  relations 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  lighten  the 
hardest  labors  of  the  road. 

“This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  reputation  you  have  achieved  as  a  jurist. 
Tbe  record  is  made  up  and  may  safely  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  we 
cannot  part  with  you,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  court,  without  the  fervent  expression  of  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  repose  you  have  so  thoroughly  earned 
and  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  good  and 
faithful  service. 

“We  are,  dear  brother,  your  affectionate  breth¬ 
ren.  Melville  W.  Fuller, 

John  M.  Harlan, 

Horace  Gray, 

David  J.  Brewer, 

Henry  B.  Brown, 

George  Shiras,  Jr., 

E.  D.  White, 

Rufus  W.  Peckham.  ” 


October  28,  1897. 
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A  GREAT  JUDICIAL  CAREER. 

[From  The  Evening  Poet  (New  York),  October  15,  1807.] 

The  retirement  of  Justice  Field  from  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ends  one 
of  the  great  judicial  careers  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the  English  speaking 
race.  Exceeding  by  a  few  months  the  h’therto 
unprecedented  record  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
not  only  does  this  term  stand  Orst  of  all  in  point 
of  length,  but  the  third  of  a  century  in  the 
court’s  history  which  it  covers  is  only  rivalled 
in  the  importance  of  its  decisions  by  the  other 
third  of  a  century  in  which  that  great  jurist  in¬ 
terpreted  the  new  constitution  of  the  young 
republic. 

Stephen  J.  Field  poBsessed  the  qualities  which 
eminently  fit  a  man  for  the  bench,  and  yet  hie 
early  career  gave  little  promise  that  the  New 
York  lawyer  of  thirty-three,  who  sailed  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  one  of  the  Argonauts  in  1849,  would  in 
1897  be  retiring  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  after  a  record  of  over  thirty- four  years’ 
honorable  service.  As  things  turned  out,  how 
ever,  it  was  hie  infection  with  the  gold  fever 
which  opened  the  way  for  this  later  career.  Hie 
knowledge  both  of  laws  and  of  human  nature 
fitted  him  for  something  higher  than  merely 
heaping  up  money  like  a  Fair  or  a  Mackay,  and 
the  pioneers  recognized  his  qualifications  by 
making  him  first  a  member  of  the  California 
Legislature  and  afterwards  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  His  prominence  in  this  latter  capacity 
rendered  him  the  one  man  to  be  considered  for 
the  place  when  Congress  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  another  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  expected  to  be  taken 
from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Beginning  service  at  Washington  midway  in 
the  civil  war.  Justice  Field  not  only  has  re¬ 
mained  on  the  bench  long  enough  to  see  all  of 
the  issues  which  grew  out  of  that  confiict  finally 
settled  (if  we  except  the  legal-tender  question), 
but  he  has  himself  been  one  of  the  chief  agen¬ 
cies  in  this  settlement.  The  retiring  Judge, 
with  entirely  justifiable  feeling,  thus  character 
izes  the  period  and  his  share  in  it : 

“The  war  ended  in  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  came  the  great  period  of  reconstruction  and 
the  last  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution. 
In  the  effort  to  reestablish  the  nation,  to  adjust 
all  things  to  the  changed  political,  social,  and 
economical  conditions,  questions  of  far-reaching 
import  were  developed — questions  of  personal 
liberty,  of  constitutional  right — which,  after 
ofttimes  heated  discussions  before  the  people 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  came  to  us  for 
decision.  1  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
no  more  difficult  and  momentous  questions  were 
ever  presented  to  this  or  any  otner  court.  1 
look  back  with  pride  and  joy  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  consideration 
of  all  those  important  questions,  and  that  not 
infrequently  I  was  called  upon  to  express  the 
judgment  of  this  court  thereon.  And  now  that 
those  times  of  angry  debate,  deep  feeling,  and 
judicial  decision  have  passed,  it  is  pleasant  to 
realize  that  the  conclusions  announced  by  this 
court  have  been  accepted,  not  simply  of  neces¬ 
sity,  as  so  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  law, 
but  in  the  main  as  in  themselves  both  correct 
and  wise.’’ 

Justice  Field  omits  to  mention  what  we  must 
consider  the  greatest  of  the  services  which  it 
has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  render  in  the  last  third 
of  a  century.  This  was  his  firm  assertion  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  legal-tender  acts. 
He  concurred  with  Chief- Justice  Chase  in  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  the  latter  for  the  major 
ity  of  the  court  in  1870,  that  the  making  of 
notes  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  preexisting  debts  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  was,  in  effect, 
prohibited  by  the  constitution ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  legal-tender  acts,  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  debts  contracted  before  their  passage,  were 
unconstitutional  and  unwarranted.  When  the 
court  in  1871,  having  meanwhile  been  enlarged 
in  numbers,  reversed  its  position,  he  dissented 
in  an  opinion  upon  which  he  may  well  be  con¬ 


tent  to  commit  his  reputation  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity. 

Justice  Field  showed  that  the  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  could  not 
be  carried  out,  and  that  a  fixed  and  uniform 
metallic  standard  of  value  throughout  the  United 
States  could  not  be  maintained,  so  long  as  any 
other  standard  was  adopted  which  of  itself  had 
no  intrinsic  value  and  was  for  ever  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  He  admitted  that  the  acts  in 
question  had  been  passed  in  a  great  emergency 
by  patriotic  men,  who  were  convinced  that  this 
policy  would  increase  the  ability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  funds  and  supplies,  and  thus 
advance  the  national  cause;  but  he  declared 
that,  sitting  as  a  judicial  officer,  and  bound  to 
compare  every  law  enacted  by  Congress  with  the 
greater  law  enacted  by  the  people,  and  being 
unable  to  reconcile  the  measure  in  question  with 
that  fundamental  law,  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it,  in  hie  judgment,  unconstitutional 
and  void.  He  added  this  admirable  exposition 
of  loyalty : 

“In  the  discussions  which  have  attended  this 
subject  of  legal  tender,  there  has  been  at  times 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  covert  intimation  that 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  question  was  the 
expression  of  a  spirit  not  altogether  favorable 
to  the  cause  in  the  interest  of  which  that  meas¬ 
ure  was  adopted.  All  such  intimations  I  repel 
with  all  the  energy  J  can  express.  I  do  not 
yield  to  any  one  in  honoring  and  reverencing  the 
noble  and  patriotic  men  who  were  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation  during  the  terrible  struggle 
with  the  rebellion.  To  them  belong  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  glories  of  our  history — that  of  having 
saved  the  Union,  and  that  of  having  emanci¬ 
pated  a  race.  For  these  results  they  will  be 
remembered  and  honored  so  long  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken  or  read  among  men.  But  I 
do  not  admit  that  a  blind  approval  of  every 
measure  which  they  may  have  thought  essential 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  is  any  evidence  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  country.  The  only  loyalty  which  I 
can  admit  consists  in  obedience  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it.  It  is 
only  by  obedience  that  affection  and  reverence 
can  be  shown  to  a  superior  having  a  right  to 
command.  So  thought  our  great  Master  when 
he  said  to  his  disciples  ‘If  ye  love  me,  keep 
My  commandirents. ’  ’’ 

In  his  lettter  of  farewell  to  his  associates.  Jus¬ 
tice  Field  recalls  the  circumstances  of  his 
appointment.  There  had  up  to  that  time  been 
no  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
court.  “A  new  empire  had  risen  in  the  West, 
whose  laws  were  those  of  another  country.  The 
land  titles  were  from  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  both  of  which  were  often  overlaid  by  the 
claims  of  the  first  settlers.  To  bring  order  out 
of  this  confusion.  Congress  passed  an  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  another  seat  on  this  bench,  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  be  filled  by  some  one 
familiar  with  these  conflicting  titles  and  with 
the  mining  laws  of  the  coast.  As  Judge  Field 
had  framed  the  principal  of  these  laws,  and  was 
then  the  Chief  Justice  of  California,  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  of  that  State,  as  well  as 
of  neighboring  Oregon,  recommended  to  Lin¬ 
coln  his  selection.  In  other  words,  an  able  man 
was  appointed  to  the  highest  tribunal  on  the 
ground  of  demonstrated  fitness,  and  thus  was 
given  the  opportunity  for  a  great  judicial  career. 
The  Supreme  Court  can  only  maintain  its  ancient 
hold  upon  the  people  if  the  standards  of  selec¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  naming  of  Stpehen  J. 
Field  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  generation  ago, 
shall  be  observed  in  filling  each  vacancy  as  it 
occurs.  _ 

[From  The  New  York  Tribune,  October  16. 1897.] 

The  resignation  of  Stephen  J.  Field  as  an 
Asssociate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  brings  to  a  dignified  and  graceful  end  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  notable  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  bench. 
Assuming  a  place  on  this  august  tribunal  amid 
the  stress  and  turmoils  of  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  his  continuance  in  the  judicial  harness 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  long 


been  the  single  link  which  bound  the  court  of 
modern  days  with  that  of  the  memorable  era 
ushered  in  by  Lincoln’s  first  election  to  the 
Presidency.  Taking  the  oath  of  office  under  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  Taney,  and  serving  the 
early  years  of  his  incumbency  with  colleagues 
who  had  even  eat  with  Marshall,  Justice  Field 
has  lived  to  see  the  work  of  the  great  appellate 
tribunal  carried  on  through  varied  and  startling 
mutations  of  membership  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Three  new  Chief  Jus¬ 
tices  have  been  installed  in  office  since  he 
ascended  the  bench  and  no  lees  than  nineteen 
colleagues  have  closed  their  terms  by  death 
during  the  same  period.  Of  the  other  four  Jus¬ 
tices  chosen  by  President  Lincoln— Chase  and 
Swayne,  of  Ohio;  Miller  of  Iowa,  and  David 
Davis  of  Illinois — only  one.  Miller,  had  pro¬ 
longed  his  term  beyond  the  second  administra¬ 
tion  of  Grant,  and  since  the  death  of  Miller, 
during  the  Administration  of  Harrison,  Justice 
Field  has  been  left  the  sole  survivor  of  that 
group  of  brilliant  jurists  through  whose  suc¬ 
cessive  appointments  Lincoln  infused  new  life, 
breadth  and  vigor  into  a  narrowing  and  harden- 
ing^  Federal  bench,  and  of  whose  attainments 
Mr.  Blaine  has  justly  said,  in  his  “Twenty 
Years  of  Congress, ’’ that  never  before  had  the 
majority  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  they  constituted,  been  “superior  in  all 
the  qualities  which  adorn  the  judicial  character.’’ 

No  era  in  American  history  has  been  more 
crowded  with  problems  of  vital  public  interest 
than  that  which  dates  from  Justice  Field’s  first 
entry  into  the  Supreme  Court  chamber,  over 
thirty  four  years  ago.  In  the  adjudication  of 
all  the  constitutional  questions  which  have  arisen 
out  of  war  and  reconstruction  legislation,  and 
through  the  still-continuing  effort  to  define  and 
interpret  the  new  impress  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  struggle  of  1861-1865  for  the 
assertion  of  National  unity  and  sovereignty.  Jus¬ 
tice  Field  has  been  a  potent  and  continuous  in¬ 
fluence;  and  hie  attitude  on  all  these  questions 
has  been  marked  by  a  consistency  and  modera¬ 
tion  which  have  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  on 
Federal  law.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
estimate  in  any  technical  or  critical  way  the 
services  which  the  venerable  Justice  now  about 
to  doff  the  ermine  has  rendered  to  American 
jurisprudence.  But  surely  any  candid  summary 
of  Justice  Field’s  career  will  echo  the  judgment 
of  President  McKinley,  that  the  high  character 
and  great  ability  of  his  work  will  live  and  long 
be  remembered  by  a  grateful  country. 

Profoundly  American  by  instinct  and  train¬ 
ing,  broad  and  simple  in  his  tastes  and  of  a 
genial  and  sympathetic  personality,  Justije 
Field  has  been  for  thirty  years  an  engaging  and 
attractive  figure  in  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  life  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Full  of 
years  and  honors,  may  he  long  enjoy  the  ease 
and  privacy  which  his  long  devotion  to  public 
duty  has  so  amply  earned. 


The  Ladies’  Christian  Union  resume  their 
weekly  devotional  meetings  at  eleven  o’clock  on 
Wednesday,  November  third,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Thirty-fourth  street. 
These  meetings  were  begun  during  the  Civil 
War  and  are  habitually  attended  by  our  leading 
Christian  women  from  all  our  churches. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  late  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Church,  Chicago,  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  4  Reinsgrabeec,  Gdttingen,  Hanover, 
Germany,  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and 
coming  winter.  His  physicians  promise  him  a 
full  restoration  from  nervous  prostration  by 
spring  time,  and  in  token  of  their  confidence 
already  permit  him  a  few  hours  of  work  daily, 
to  be  gradually  increased.  Dr.  Hall’s  many 
friends.  East  and  West,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  steadily  improving  condition,  as  here  made 
known  by  himself  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Field. 
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A  LIFE  WORTH  LITINO. 

A  Sermon  momoiiol  of  the  Rot.  Oaorga  Pottos, 
D.D.,  for  neorljr  m  qosrtor  of  o  oentury  pastor 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Chnreh,  Bochester- 
preaohed  in  that  ehnrch  at  the  Memorial  ser- 
▼iee,  Snnday  Morning,  October  10th,  bj  the 
Rer.  Herman  C.  Bi^cs,  D.D.,  minister  in  St. 
Peter’s  Presbyterian  Ohorch. 

“Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age, 
like  aa  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in  his  season.  ’* 
—Job  V.  26. 

From  this  conditional  promise  spoken  by 
Eliphaa  to  Job,  we  may  get  the  idea  that  he 
was  referring  to  a  long  earthly  life  as  one  result 
of  trust  in  God  and  sweet  surrender  to  His  will; 
interpreting  the  expression — “A  full  age, ’’ — in 
the  light  of  the  closing  statement  in  the  story, 
“Job  died,  being  old  and  full  of  days.” 

But  closer  thought  will  convince  us,  I  believe, 
that  Eliphaz’s  test  of  a  full  age  is  ripeness 
rather  than  longevity.  His  illustration  from 
nature  indicates  this.  The  growing  season  for 
the  corn  may  be  longer  or  shorter  in  the  number 
of  its  days,  as  varying  circumstances  or  condi¬ 
tions  may  determine.  This  is  not  what  inter¬ 
ests  the  farmer  most  essentially.  His  question 
is,  “Is  the  corn  ripe?” 

Even  so  the  great  question  as  to  any  man’s 
age  is  his  ripeness.  When  he  begins  to  be,  he 
is  only  a  germinating  seed  planted  in  the  field 
of  human  existence.  His  future  is  in  him  then 
only  as  a  germ,  a  possibility.  It  demands 
growth,  education,  culture,  if  it  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  Only  in  the  sense  that  the  perfected 
autumn  fruits  are  in  the  spring-time  sowings  is 
any  man’s  ripened  life  in  his  birth  hour.  Hence 
we  can  say,  without  reference  to  the  mere  num¬ 
ber  of  his  earthly  years,  that  each  human  being’s 
full  age  is  achieved  whenever,  by  growing  and 
ripening  according  to  the  best  possibilities  of 
bis  nature  and  condition,  he  comes  fully  up  to 
the  thought  of  God  in  giving  him  birth  into  life. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
text,  and  guided  by  its  suggestions,  consider 
first  its  teaching  as  to  this  thought  or  purpose 
of  God  in  starting  man  upon  his  earthly  being 
and  career. 

Bvery  seed  is  planted  that  it  may  grow  and 
ripen.  It  is  not  in  idle  pastime  that  the  hus¬ 
bandman  labors  to  prepare  bis  soil  and  sow  bis 
seed.  He  expects  that  the  life  that  is  latent  in 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  the  blade,  the  ear,  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear.  No  result  less  than  growth, 
and  growth  unto  ripened  increase,  can  possibly 
satisfy  him.  Growth  alone  will  not  justify  hie 
springtime  labor,  if  it  stop  short  of  maturity. 
Growth  unto  maturity  will  not  answer,  unless  it 
result  in  rewarding  increase. 

Even  so  God  never  plants  a  human  life  with¬ 
out  a  serious  purpose.  Creation  is  never  His 
mere  amusement,  the  aimless  overfiow  of  his  ex¬ 
uberant  energy,  the  idle  by-play  of  hie  magnifi¬ 
cent  power.  God  did  not  construct  these  count¬ 
less  worlds,  and  build  them  into  the  stupen¬ 
dous  architecture  of  the  heavens,  simply  to 
show  what  omnipotence  can  do.  He  has  not 
peopled  this  vast  universe  with  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  just  because  the  pent-up  forces  of  his  own 
being  must  have  some  outlet.  A  real  and 
definite  and  worthy  purpose  underlay  and  guided 
it  all.  When  each  wondrous  germ  of  human 
life  is  shaped  by  him,  and  planted,  God  has  in 
mind  its  possible  growth  and  ripe  unfolding. 
He  definitely  desires  and  means  it  to  develop. 
He  surrounds  it  with  nourishing  and  cultivating 
infiuences.  He  furnishes  all  the  necessary 
means  of  its  maturing  increase.  On  his  part 
nothing  is  wanting. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  every  man  ought 
to  be  striving  to  realize  this  divine  thought  in 
his  own  practical  conception  of  life,  and  in  the 
practical  developments  and  attainments  of  bis 
life  from  day  to  day.  It  ought  to  be  every 
man’s  devout  ambition  to  ripen,  so  that  he  will 
come  to  his  grave,  whenever  that  shall  be,  in  a 
full  age.  Life  is  very  real,  life  is  very  earnest; 


not  life  in  the  abstract,  not  life  in  general,  but 
life  as  each  one  of  us  is  called  to  live  it  moment 
by  moment.  We  may  permit  ourselves  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  nevertheless  for  every 
one  of  us  life  has  deepest  earnestness  of  meaning. 
It  surely  is  God’s  intention  that  it  shall  ripen 
unto  the  yielding  of  a  rich  spiritual  harvest 
At  least  be  has  made  this  result  possible.  His 
wish  is  that  every  faculty  and  every  power  in 
our  wonderfully  endowed  being  shall  be  con¬ 
stantly  unfolding  towards  the  highest  ideals  of 
moral  excellence.  His  thought  concerning  us 
will  not  be  satisfied,  cannot  be  satisfied,  unless 
the  life  of  each  of  us  is  consecrated  upon  the 
altar  of  truth,  unless  it  is  bringing  forth  in¬ 
cessantly  and  increasingly  the  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness,  unless  it  is  ripening  these  fruits  more 
and  more  unto  the  highest  possible  perfection. 

Let  us  then  accept,  each  of  us  for  himself, 
this  high  ideal  of  life.  Believe,  my  bearers, 
with  a  faith  clearer  and  surer  than  ever,  that  it 
IS  indeed  for  this  high  purpose  God  has  given 
you  being,  and  immortality  of  being;  that  it  is 
indeed  for  this  high  reason  he  surrounds  you 
here  with  such  grand  educational  infiuences, 
and  such  eflScient  means  of  growth,  importing 
into  the  facts  and  processes  of  your  present  life 
HO  much  of  the  potency  and  promise  of  the  end¬ 
less  life;  himself  ever  willing,  ever  working, 
ever  waiting  to  guide  your  growing  and  gather 
ing  life  unto  the  rich  fruitions  of  the  heavenly 
stats. 

All  this  is  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
being  planted  here,  you  are  necessarily  condi 
tioned  now  by  the  soil  in  which  you  have  to 
grow.  In  other  words,  you  have  relations  to 
this  world  and  its  conditions.  You  have  inter 
eets  here.  You  have  duties  here.  And  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me  to  say,  even  as  it  would  be 
wrong  in  you  to  think,  that  these  interests  and 
duties  are  not  important.  They  certainly  are 
important,  and  even  sacred.  Do  not  forget 
them,  do  not  slight  them.  It  is  God’s  command 
that  you  recognize  them,  and  that  you  faith¬ 
fully  fulfill  them.  But  remember  also  that  he 
has  linked  all  these  earthly  relations  and  inter 
eets  and  duties  to  the  life  everlasting.  He  has 
ordained  that  true  fidelity  in  respect  of  these  is 
to  tell  with  essential  influence  upon  your  spir¬ 
itual  growth.  That  full  age  in  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  comes  to  his  grave  is  the  result  of  a  life 
fully  honored  in  all  its  present  relations  and 
claims,  and  whose  growths  and  unfoldings  even 
in  these  directions  have  all  been  towards  God 
and  heaven.  Let  our  figure  from  nature  help  us 
again.  The  germinating  seed  must  draw  its 
sustenance,  and  gather  the  elements  of  its 
growth,  not  only  from  the  sunlight  and  the 
heat  and  the  impalpable  forces  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  also  from  the  material  soil  in  which 
it  is  planted.  With  nicest  discrimination,  if  we 
may  so  characterize  what  is  really  the  seed’s 
involuntary  selection,  its  hidden  life  power 
appropriates  these  lower  elements,  and  includes 
them  in  the  same  economy  of  growth  with  the 
more  ethereal  elements.  In  that  harvest  toward 
which  the  ripening  seed  is  advancing,  every¬ 
thing  which  has  ministered  to  its  growth  from 
whatever  source,  be  it  soil  or  air  or  sun,  will 
have  common  part  and  honor. 

So  it  is  in  the  ripening  of  the  human  soul, 
the  full  age  of  the  developing  Christian  man. 
The  earnest  fulfillment  of  life’s  lower  duties,  as 
these  are  connected  with  its  more  material  or 
physical  relations,  has  place  and  part  in  the 
same  economy  of  spiritual  growth  with  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  duties  of  what  we  call  life’s 
higher  moral  relations. 

To  sum  up  the  truth  on  this  point  which  I 
wish  now  to  present,  the  full  age  of  any  mao  is 
the  age  of  his  life’s  ripeness  as  determined  by 
God’s  purpose  in  his  earthly  life,  come  at  what 
interval  from  his  birth  it  may.  And  this  ripe¬ 
ness,  in  the  case  of  one  whose  earthly  years  are 
multiplied,  must  involve  roundness  of  develop¬ 


ment  One-sided  growths  are  partial,  dispro- 
portioned,  unhealthy  always.  If  any  man  ia 
permitting  himself  to  grow  towards  the  earthly 
and  the  material  only,  he  certainly  is  not  devel¬ 
oping  as  he  ought  to  be.  His  full  age  can 
never  be  reached  in  this  way,  though  be  should 
live  a  thousand  years.  If,  forgetting  the 
earthly,  any  man  is  attempting  to  grow  towards 
the  spiritual  only,  he  certainly  is  not  develop¬ 
ing  as  be  ought  to  be.  His  full  age  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reached  in  this  way,  live  however  long 
he  may.  The  recluse  is  no  nearer  right  than 
the  worldling.  Neither  is  a  whole  man.  For 
again  let  me  say  it,  God’s  purpose  touching  the 
life  of  every  human  being  includes  bis  present 
just  as  seriously  as  bis  future;  includes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  relations,  the  duties,  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  pertain  to  both.  We  are  essentially 
the  same  beings  on  either  side  of  that  dividing 
point  which  we  call  death.  If  we  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  and  are  living  so,  our  life  has  no 
broken  lines.  However  fragmentary  and  incom¬ 
plete  it  may  seem  when  measured  in  time’s 
brief  sections,  it  loses  all  this  brokennees  when 
drawn  on  the  larger  and  truer  scale  of  God’s 
plan  and  creation  of  it.  “Eternity  frames  a 
perfect  and  finished  picture.  ”  When  we  enter 
upon  our  immortal  future,  our  life  will  “keep 
its  perfect  troth,  and  have  its  completed  love.  ’  ’ 
Right  living  in  heaven  will  be  living  to  God 
and  to  His  glory  in  conformity  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  for  us  there,  all  being  and  service 
and  joy  circling  around  the  throne  of  God  and 
of^the  Lamb  forever.  For  the  same  reason  right 
living  on  earth  is  living  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
conformity  with  the  conditions  of  life  for  us 
here.  But  these  conditions,  as  we  are  discov¬ 
ering  every  day,  present  to  us  worldly  callings 
and  worldly  claims  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  ignore,  whose  faithful  discharge  now  is  the 
accepted  proof  of  our  fitness  for  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  heaven’s  higher  life. 

“In  the  life  of  the  Rev.  George  Patton, 
D.D.,  to  whose  memory  this  service  is  devoted, 
we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  this  full  age  of 
which  Eliphaz  spoke  to  Job.  In  earthly  years 
he  was  not  an  old  man.  Born  in  Ireland  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1828,  and  dying  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1897,  he  was  lees  than  69  years  of 
age  when  God  took  him.  But  these  were  years 
of  great  growth  and  service  and  success.  He 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  when 
only  two  years  old.  His  early  life  was  lived  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  came  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  B.  Dales,  D.D. 
Having  acquired  a  common  school  education  he 
learned  the  trade  of  shoe  making,  expecting  to 
make  it  his  life  work.  But  such  was  his  devel¬ 
opment  in  Christian  activity,  especially  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  church’s  Bible  school, 
that  his  unusual  power  became  apparent  to  his 
pastor  and  others.  One  testimony  written  from 
Philadelphia  since  his  death  may  stand  for 
many:  ‘We  never  met  with  a  young  person  so 
devoted  to  his  Master’s  business,  so  unselfish,  so 
ready  to  help  the  least  of  the  Lord’s  little  ones. 
Every  one,  whether  old  or  young,  loved  him.  ’ 
He  was  called  away  from  his  lowly  bench  and 
fitted  to  enter  the  classic  balls  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1851. 
Graduating  from  this  university,  and  completing 
the  required  four  years’  course  in  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  at  Newburg,  New  York,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  May,  1855,  and  ordained  as  a  minister 
by  the  same  Presbytery  in  June,  1856. 

“A  glimpse  into  bis  heart  and  secret  spirit 
is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  the  young  student 
himself  on  the  eve  of  his  final  examinations,  and 
when  he  was  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry:  ‘I  wish  I  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  that  Apostle  who  said :  I 
count  not  my  life  dear  unto  myself.  The  high¬ 
est  point  in  my  ambition  is  to  die  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  my  Master.  This  so  tires  my  soul  at 
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times  that  I  feel  I  can  stand  almost  anything. 
O,  how  has  my  spirit  desired,  yea  long^,  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ.  ’ 

“His  first  pastorate  was  at  Seneca,  Ontario 
county.  New  York,  where  for  fifteen  and  one 
half  years  he  wrought  with  greatest  fidelity  and 
success.  Because  of  monthly  services  conducted 
by  him  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  he  was 
known  in  Seneca  as  the  ‘children’s  preacher.  ’ 
All  the  young  people  loved  him,  and  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  he  won  the  intimate  confidence 
of  the  young  men  of  the  community.  Blessed 
with  such  health  and  vigor  that  he  was  out  of 
his  pulpit  on  account  of  sickness  only  a  single 
Sunday  in  this  long  pastorate,  he  zealously 
prosecuted  the  work  of  preaching  and  pastoral 
service  in  the  neighborhoods  round  about  his 
church.  And  as  a  result  very  many  who  had 
been  outsiders  became  identified  with  his  con¬ 
gregation. 

“Twice  during  his  ministry  there  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice;  and  the 
comparatively  feeble  church  of  barely  a  hundred 
members,  was  built  up  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  ‘country  churches’  in  the 
entire  Presbyterian  connection.  It  grew  into  a 
model  rural  church.  And  to  this  day  the  mem 
ory  of  its  devoted  pastor  of  years  ago  is  fragrant 
there. 

“After  these  fruitful  years  in  Seneca,  years  of 
study  and  labor  and  experiment,  of  growth  in 
capacity  as  well  as  experience.  Dr.  Patton  was 
honored  in  1871  with  a  call  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  this  Third  Church  of  Rochester.  In  the  ser 
vice  of  this  Church  he  has  continued  ever  since, 
except  that  for  the  last  four  years  his  relation 
has  been  that  of  pastor  emeritus.  Here,  too, 
hie  work,  if  not  so  phenomenal  in  outward  fea¬ 
tures  and  results  as  in  the  church  at  Seneca, 
has  been  eminently  successful  and  important. 
During  bis  pastorate  the  church  has  removed  to 
its  present  conspicuous  and  fortunate  location, 
and  erected  the  costly  and  beautiful  sanctuary 
which  it  now  occupies. 

“In  membership  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  power,  it  has  advanced  under  his 
leadership  with  steady  and  strong  growth.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  his  ministerial  ability 
that,  in  1891,  Hamilton  College  conferred  uxxm 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinty. 

“As  a  preacher  Dr.  Patton  was  not  character¬ 
ized  so  much  by  brilliancy  as  by  deep-hearted 
earnestness  and  genuine  goodness.  He  was  a 
most  faithful  and  tender-hearted  pastor,  a  wise 
manager  of  affairs,  clear-headed  and  construc¬ 
tive,  an  earnest  teacher  of  the  simple  Qospel. 
The  Bible  was  to  him,  without  qualification  or 
question,  the  inspired  Word  of  Qod.  He  was  a 
careful  and  candid  student  of  this  Word.  The 
truth  which  he  mined  out  of  its  rich  depths, 
digging  for  the  hid  treasure,  became  the  sub 
stance  of  his  preaching.  His  beliefs  were  clearly 
conceived  and  strongly  held.  The  blowing  winds 
of  modern  doctrine,  the  sweeping  currents  of 
modern  religious  tendencies,  did  not  even  per¬ 
plex  his  bearings,  much  less  swerve  him  from 
his  course.  To  bring  the  unsaved  soul  into  sav¬ 
ing  relations  to  the  divine  and  only  Redeemer: 
to  bring  the  saved  soul  into  living  relations  to 
the  truth  that  sanctifies;  ever  learning  more 
and  more  through  the  Spirit  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  he  might  lead  hie  people  into  broader 
spiritual  knowledge  and  richer  Christian  life — 
this  was  the  one  thing  he  did  as  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

“He  was  continually  pouring  into  his  church 
the  wealth  of  his  own  life,  the  fervency  of  his 
own  faith,  the  power  and  inspiration  of  his  own 
Christ-like  character.  And  after  he  had  given 
place  in  the  pastorate  here  to  bis  honored  and 
beloved  successor,  retiring  to  the  relation  of  pas¬ 
tor  emeritus  upon  conditions  so  ^fenerous  that 
he  might  have  withdrawn  from  active  service  if 
he  had  wished  to  do  so,  bis  zeal  did  not  die 
down  nor  hie  industry  flag. 

“In  the  church  at  East  Avon,  and  then  in 
Grace  Church  in  this  city,  he  wrought  on  to  the 


very  end  of  hie  life,  not  content  with  what  he 
bad  done,  but  eager  to  achieve  some  further 
crowning  deed  in  his  golden  age.  He  fell  in 
the  furrow  that  bis  own  plowshare  was  turning, 
and  with  the  seed  still  scattering  from  his  band 
— blessed  though  rare  privilege  of  the  aged 
worker. 

“Our  beloved  brother  was  a  man  of  broad 
and  capable  mind,  yet  without  arrogance;  sim 

le  and  sweet-hearted  as  a  child;  of  quiet 

emeanor  and  genial  bearing ;  of  warm  sympa¬ 
thies  and  loyal  friendships;  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  and  self  control, 
the  faith  and  hope  and  love,  of  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian. 

“As  be  grew  in  years  his  spirit  rounded  and 
mellowed  and  beautified,  till  his  face,  which 
could  so  easily  become  alert  and  luminous  with 
feeling,  caiUe  to  bear  habitually  the  effect  of 
quiet  trust,  the  softened  tone  of  the  saint’s 
abiding  peace.  Dear  man  of  God!  How  much 
he  has  been  to  us  all. 

“The  text  suggests  another  thought  which 
should  be  comforting  to  us  to-day.  As  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  grain  is  the  end  in  view  in  its  plant¬ 
ing,  so  the  reaping  of  the  grain  is  the  end  in 
view  in  its  ripening.  The  husbandman  plows 
and  sows  and  cultivates  for  the  sake  of  the 
autumn  ingathering.  His  corn  having  been 
brought  with  such  labor  and  care  up  to  readi¬ 
ness  for  harvesting,  he  does  not  then  neglect  it, 
leaving  it  out  in  the  fields  to  perish  ungathered. 
The  shout  of  the  reapers  and  the  song  of  the 
harvest  home,  are  the  crown  of  all  tbs  season's 
work. 

“And  God’s  purpose  concerning  us  includes 
first  our  ripening  and  then  our  reaping.  It  is 
not  at  all  His  thought  that  we  shall  remain  here 
forever,  in  the  earthly  fields  of  growth  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Dignified  as  our  present  life  may  possibly 
be,  noble  and  blessed  as  it  really  is  when 
developed  according  to  the  divine  intention, 
there  is  that  in  waiting  for  us  which  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  The  end  to  which  this  earthly  life  is 
advancing  us,  if  we  are  living  it  worthily,  is  the 
heavenly  glory. 

“To  the  Christian,  who  comes  to  his  grave 
in  ‘a  full  age,’  death  only  fulfills  the  ofiBce  of  a 
reaper.  He  gathers  the  sheaf  into  his  bosom 
and  garners  it  safely  in  the  heavens.  After  he 
has  accomplished  the  mission  of  bis  earthly  life, 
death  ministers  unto  him  introduction  into  that 
life  and  growth  and  service  which  are  to  this 
present  as  the  autumn  reaping  to  the  spring 
sowing.  Every  real  growth,  every  worthy  devel¬ 
opment,  every  noble  achievement  of  his  life 
here  has  taken  hold  upon  the  honor  and  the 
power  of  his  life  there.  He  finds  that  every 
day  of  hie  earthly  years  was  an  opportunity  for 
rising  by  so  much  the  higher  into  the  glorious 
destinies  of  eternity;  that  every  increase  in 
grace,  every  advance  in  holiness,  every  right 
adorning  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
character  and  life  here  was  just  another  step  in 
his  upward  climbing  to  the  high  positions  and 
trusts  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

“God  has  a  reason,  therefore,  for  keeping  his 
faithful  ones  here  until  their  ‘full  age’  is 
reached,  until  they  are  ripe  for  what  else  of  life 
and  service  He  intends  for  them.  But  he  also 
has  a  reason  for  gathering  them  in  in  their  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  spiritual  as  truly  as  in  the  natural 
realm  the  harvest  crowns  the  springtime  and  the 
summer. 

“And  this  reason  has  prevailed,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  case  of  our  departed  brother.  He  was  fully 
ripe,  and  his  death  was  just  a  reaping. 

“If  our  estimates  of  his  Christian  faith  and 
faithfulness  are  correct,  no  one  of  us  can  possi¬ 
bly  doubt  where  he  is  to  day.  His  spirit  has 
been  gathered  back  to  God  who  gave  it.  In 
that  bright  world  where  robes  and  crowns  are 
ready  for  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  he  is  robed 
and  crowned.  He  has  entered  upon  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  saints  in  light.  He  i<>  a  citizen  of 
Jerusalem  the  Golden. 

“Henceforth  he  will  worship  in  that  city 
where  John  saw  no  temple,  because  it  is  all  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb.  And  his  exalted  and  ennobling  service 
will  have  for  its  range  the  wide  fields  of  the 
universe. 

“What  shall  we  say  then  ?  That  on  such  a 
day  in  time  our  brother  died  ?  Shall  we  mark 
it  in  our  calendars  as  a  day  of  mournful  mem 
ory  ?  Shall  we  go  to  his  grave  as  though  he 
were  there  ?  Shall  we  think  despairingly  of  the 
vacancies  he  has  left  in  our  personal  and  church 
life,  as  though  the  drop  had  fallen  back  into  the 
sea  and  everything  concerning  him  except  his 
memory  had  forever  ended  ? 

“Shall  we  not  rather  say : 

Upon  the  tide 

That  throbs  against  those'glorions  palace  walls, 

A  soul  of  beanty,  a  white  rhymic  flame. 

Passed  singing  forth  into  the  eternal  beauty 
whence  it  came. 


DULUTH  IN  1871  AND  IN  1897. 

On  our  recent  visit  to  the  Zenith  City  at  the 
head  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  we  could  but  re¬ 
call  the  marvellous  transformation  that  had  here 
taken  place  since  1871,  when  Proctor  Knott  made 
a  speech  in  Congress  ridiculing  a  proposed  grant 
to  the  Bayfield  and  St.  Croix  Railroad,  which 
was  to  run  from  Hudson  to  Bayfield  and  Supe¬ 
rior  in  Wisconsin.  He  said :  “Mr.  Speaker :  If  I 
Tould  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  me  by 
those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  a 
seat  on  this  floor ;  if  I  could  become  instrumental 
in  giving  away  the  public  domain  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  railroad  enterprise,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  give  this  meas¬ 
ure  my  hearty  support. 

“I  hare  been  satisfied  for  years  that  if  there 
was  any  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  abso¬ 
lutely  in  a  suffering  condition  for  want  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  it  was  the  teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St. 
Croix.  In  what  direction  it  should  run,  or 
where  it  should  terminate,  were  always,  in  my 
mind,  questions  of  the  most  pai^ul  perplexity, 
until  I  accidentally  overheard  some  gentlemen, 
the  other  day,  mention  the  name  of  Duluth. 

“The  word  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  gentle 
murmur  of  a  low  fountain,  stealing  forth  in  the 
midst  of  roses,  or  the  soft  sweet  accents  of  an 
angel’s  whisper  in  the  bright,  joyous  dream  of 
sleeping  innocence  Duluth !  ’Twas  the  name 
for  which  my  soul  had  panted,  as  a  hart  panteth 
for  the  water  brooks.  But,  where  was  Duluth? 
Never  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  by  seeing 
the  celestial  word  in  print.  Its  dulcet  syllables 
had  never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear. 

“I  am  certain  that  Herodotus  died  a  miserable 
death  because,  in  all  his  travels  and  all  his 
geographical  researches,  he  had  never  heard  of 
Duluth. 

“I  find  by  reference  to  a  map  made  by  this 
Railroad  Company  that  Duluth  is  just  3,990 
miles  from  Liverpool,  that  it  is  somewhere  near 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  lying  around 
therA,  and  we  are  told  that  its  climate  is  the 
most  salubrious  and  delightful  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  round  earth.’’ 

The  speech  of  which  these  are  only  brief  ex¬ 
tracts,  *was  intended  as  a  burlesque,  and  its  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  bury  all  the  hopes  of  the_friends  of 
this  Embryonic  City. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  and  the 
Duluth  of  to  day  has  a  population  of  over  60,  - 
000,  ten  railroads,  fifty  miles  of  electric  street 
lines  and  six  banks  with  a  capital  of  11,500,000. 
Its  jobbing  trade  in  1896,  amounted  to  over 
$29,000,000;  its  shipments  of  iron  ore  reached 
2,882.079  tons,  and  5,900  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  7,240,481  tons  passed  in  and  out  of  its  harbor. 
The  tonnage  of  Duluth  Superior  in  1896  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Chicago  by  447,248  tons,  while  it 
was  exceeded  in  New  York  by  only  7,035,932 
tone.  Over  70,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were 
received  into  her  elevators  in  1896,  and  over 
13,000,000  bushels  were  made  into  flour  in  her 
mammoth  flouring  mills.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
Duluth  of  to  day.  Situated  as  it  is  two  hundred 
miles  further  westward  toward  the  great  grain 
growing  belt  than  Chicago,  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  foretell  what  this  infant  city  will  be 
when  it  shall  have  grown  to  its  manhood  as 
one  of  the  commercial  centres  of  this  Continent. 

O.  F.  P. 


Rev.  James  M.  Alexander,  D.D.,  sailed  hence 
on  Saturday,  October  16tb,  on  his  return  to  In¬ 
dia,  where  he  has  labored  with  zeal  and  success 
since  his  appointment  by  our  Presbyterian  Board 
in  1865.  Mrs.  Alexander  and  daughter  prolong 
their  stay  with  us  a  little  longer,  spending  the 
winter  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey.  Manipuri 
and  Allahabad  have  been  the  centres  of  Dr. 
Alexander’s  labors.  His  many  friends  here  at 
home  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  hie  resumption  of 
duties  with  renewed  strength. 
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H18TOBT  OF  Mbthodism  in  the  United  States 

By  James  M.  Buckley.  In  two  volumes. 

Illustrated.  New  York:  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Company.  1897  85. 

The  “extra  illustration”  of  choice  books  is  a 
favorite  practice  of  the  book-collector.  It  adds 
both  value  and  interest,  though  the  process  is 
essentially  one  of  vandalism  because  it  entails 
the  despoiling  of  so  many  volumes  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  one.  In  the  case  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us  the  task  of  extra  illustration  has 
been  assumed  by  the  publishers.  Originally 
the  text  of  these  volumes  appeared  as  one  in  the 
series  of  American  Church  Histories,  issued  by 
the  same  publishers,  but  in  that  form  it  was 
without  any  of  the  portraits  and  pictures  which 
add  so  much  to  the  desirability  of  the  present 
books. 

Dr.  Buckley’s  work  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  of  the  denominational  histories  produced  in 
this  country.  This  can  be  said  on  the  basis  of 
a  somewhat  wide  acquaintance  with  such  publi¬ 
cations.  Aside  from  the  feature  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  character  of  the  work  is  such  as  to 
justify  any  comparison,  not  that  it  is  superior 
in  the  amount  of  detailed  informaton  which  it 
contains  or  the  minutiae  of  the  history  into 
which  it  descends.  But  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  is  in  love  with  his  subject,  a  man  who  has 
the  necessary  details  at  his  command,  and  who 
is  so  situated  as  to  have  his  Unger,  as  it  were, 
on  the  pulse  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
in  which  be  exercises  such  an  influence,  and 
of  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  author’s  purpose 
and  aim  better  than  he  has  done  it  himself. 
“The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  distinguish 
Methodism  from  other  forms  of  Protestant 
Christianity  in  the  United  States;  to  trace  its 
origin  and  follow  its  development,  explain  the 
modifications  which  it  has  undergone,  and  to 
perform  these  functions  for  the  different  denom 
inations  into  which,  in  the  course  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years,  it  has  divided.  To  do 
these  things  fully  would  expand  the  work  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  library.  Yet  if  events  be 
selected  with  judgment,  condensed  with  rigor, 
and  unfolded  in  proper  order,  the  result  may  be 
a  portraiture  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  those 
who  are  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  Methodism 
therefrom  to  recognize  the  different  religious 
physiognomies  delineated,  and  to  suggest  to 
such  as  desire  more  extended  study  the  routes  of 
investigation  which  should  be  pursued.” 

Those  who  have  beard  or  read  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  tbe  “Christian  Advocate,”  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
striking  writer.  All  the  qualities  which  he 
possesses  have  found  full  scope  in  the  present 
volumes,  a  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  what 
time  he  could  command  during  four  busy  years. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  position  of  the  editor 
of  a  great  denominational  paper,  will  be  assured 
that  there  are  sources  of  information  open  to 
him  which  enable  him  to  reach  any  inside  facts 
and  to  recognize  the  bearings  and  effects  of 
principles  and  policies.  When  thereto  is  added 
a  fearless  and  progressive  spirit,  inspired  with  a 
love  of  truth  and  of  hie  subject,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tbe  permanent  value  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  course  of  this  monumental  his 
tory.  It  begins  with  tbe  fatherland  and  progeni¬ 
tors  of  the  Wesleys,  and  then  proceeds  to  trace 
the  influences  which  called  forth  that  “man  of 
Providence,”  John  Wesley.  A  chapter  on  tbe 
Genesis  and  Growth  of  Methodism  is  followed 
by  one  which  carries  it  into  tbe  New  World, 
describing  Father  Embury,  Barbara  Heck, 
Whitedeld,  Francis  Asbury  and  others.  The 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Methodists  are  traced 
through  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  a 


graphic  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  at  Baltimore  in  the  closing  days  of  1784 
follows.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  volume  are  as  follows :  From 
the  Ordination  of  Asbury  to  the  Death  of 
Wesley ;  Out  of  the  Old  Century  Into  the  New ; 
Troublous,  but  Successful  Years;  Introduction 
of  Representative  Govercment;  Evolution  Under 
Constitution;  Critical  Discords  and  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Enterprises.  This  brings  the  story  down  to 
1840  and  to  the  General  Conference  of  that  year. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  tbe  relatione  of  the 
church  to  the  anti-slavery  contest,  and  its  results 
in  the  division  of  tbe  denomination.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  deal  with  the  growth  of  the 
church  after  tbe  war ;  educational,  controversial, 
missionary  and  philanthropic  interests.  Two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  “Other  Branches  of  the 
Common  Root,”  and  “Salient  Points  in  the 
Progress  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.” 

In  closing  this  meagre  notice  of  a  remarkable 
book,  we  cannot  refrain  from  returning  once 
more  to  the  illustrations.  There  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  them,  mainly 
the  pictures  of  men  who  were  prominent  in  the 
formation  and  extension  of  Methodism,  but  there 
are  also  some  scenes  of  historic  interest  and  tac 
similes  of  important  documents,  and  not  one 
would  the  reader  like  to  miss. 

The  Supremact  of  Peter  ;  or.  Did  Christ  Es¬ 
tablish  a  Primacy  in  tbe  Church  ?  By 
Moses  Eastman  Kellogg.  Review  and  Her 
aid  Publishing  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan.  81.  Illustrated. 

The  Protestant  world  has  long  been  agreed 
that  St.  Peter  had  no  primacy  beyond  that  indi¬ 
cated  in  tbe  phrase,  “primus  inter  pares.  ”  No 
one  can  read  the  Gospels  with  open  mind  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  our  Lord  accorded  to  Petei  that 
leadership  which  hie  nature  so  eminently  fitted 
him  to  fulfill.  Such  leadership  is  unavoidable 
when  even  two  men,  not  to  say  twelve,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  any  enterprise.  One  will  always  be 
more  prompt  to  decide,  to  speak  and  to  act. 
This  does  not,  however,  imply  superiority  of 
office  or  function.  It  certainly  means  no  such 
primacy  as  tbe  Romish  Church  has  long  claimed 
for  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Tbe  wisest  way  of 
meeting  this  claim,  which  has  dragged  in  its 
train  so  much  of  evil,  is  not  Mr.  Kellogg’s 
method  of  setting  up  an  equally  untenable  claim 
on  the  other  side;  but  a  frank  and  candid  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  facts  as  they  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  book  is  crudely  writ 
ten,  repetitious,  and  without  novelty  of  fact  or 
statement.  The  illustrations  do  not  illumine 
the  text,  and  seem  to  have  no  special  function. 
In  fact,  it  can  hardly  serve  any  other  purpose 
than  to  educate  the  uninformed  reader  in  the 
primary  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
question.  There  is  a  full  index  of  subjects. 

Certain  Accepted  Heroes,  and  Other  Essays 
IN  Literature  and  Politics.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  New  York  and  London  :  Har 
per  and  Brothers.  81.50. 

This  volume  shows  that  tbe  scholar  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  “out  of  politics.”  Here  we  have  nine 
essays  of  varying  value,  but  all  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
It  is  true,  we  discern  no  touch  of  literary  genius 
in  them,  simply  a  plain  talent  cultured  by  the 
beet  privileges  in  the  schools  into  a  worthy  pro¬ 
ductive  power.  The  style  is  straightforward, 
without  artifice,  and  perfectly  clear.  There  is 
no  writing  for  the  sound  of  the  words,  no  diver¬ 
gence  into  faiciful  bypaths.  All  is  earnest, 
direct,  forceful.  One  of  the  most  striking  bits 
is  the  essay  upon  “Shakespeare’s  American¬ 
isms.”  The  author  shows  conclusively  that 
many  of  what  the  English  are  pleased  to  look 
down  upon  as  degenerate  terms  of  speech,  and 
call  “Americanisms,”  are  smply  terms  employed 
in  Shakespeare’s  day  and  by  Shakespeare  in  bis 
best  vein.  In  the  list  comes  tbe  Yankee  word 
“guess.”  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  know 


that  some  idiomatic  usee  of  English  words  in 
earlier  times  have  lingered  in  America  from  the 
days  when  our  fathers  broke  away  from  the 
England  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

In  one  essay  the  author  “writes  down”  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  and  in  another  “writes  up” 
the  “Last  Plantagenet, ”  Richard  the  Third. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  tbe  general  results  of 
either,  but  the  argument  in  one  is  certainly  in¬ 
consistent  with  that  in  the  other.  We  are  prac¬ 
tically  told  in  that  upon  Homer’s  heroes  that 
the  times  must  weigh  little  in  measuring  the 
brutality  and  revenge  found  in  their  deeds,  and 
in  tbe  one  on  Richard  that  we  must  make  all 
necessary  allowance  for  bis  bloody  deeds,  because 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  tbe  partisan  in  such  twisting  of  the 
argument  from  history.  The  chapters  upon 
Chatterton  and  Dr.  Holmes  are  very  apprecia¬ 
tive.  Tbe  one  upon  “A  Liberal  Education” 
was  delivered  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
Harvard,  in  1894,  and  is  a  strong  plea  for  the 
national  spirit  in  educated  men.  The  essays 
upon  “English  Elections,”  and  “Our  Foreign 
Policy”  are  worthy  fruits  of  political  study  and 
experience. 

Sheilah  McLeod,  A  Heroine  of  the  Back  Blocks. 

By  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  Dr.  Nicola,  etc. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York 

and  London. 

An  English  factor  in  Samoa  maintains  his 
thesis  that  “a  woman’s  the  first  work  of  God’s 
right  band  and  that  tbe  majority  of  us  ain’t  fit 
to  tie  her  shoe  laces,”  in  the  story  of  Sbeilah’s 
loyalty  as  his  good  angel  through  the  exigencies 
of  a  tremendous  Australian  escapade  of  hie  im¬ 
pulsive  youth.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  the  tone  is  healthy  and  tbe  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  as  breezy  and  tonic  as  tbe  uplands  where 
its  chief  scenes  lie,  or  the  mountain  side  of 
Apia  where  it  ends.  If  it  lacks  tbe  touches  of 
Stevenson’s  genius,  it  has  nothing  morbid  or 
misleading  and  deserves  to  rank  high  among  tbe 
works  of  fiction  that  are  offered  for  the  pocket 
of  the  traveler  or  for  a  quiet  hour  by  the  fire  on 
a  dull  afternoon.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
tbe  elder  lleggerstone  and  probably  the  author 
did  not.  But  he  plays  his  part  fairly  and  dies 
better  than  some  of  the  others. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mies  Adele  M.  Fielde’s  Political  Primer  of 
New  York  State  and  City,  is  a  most  admirable 
little  book,  packed  full  of  just  tbe  information 
that  every  one  ought  to  have  in  these  days  of 
political  excitement,  when  we  all  want  to  know 
something  about  “The  City  Under  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter.”  No  matter  who  is  elected 
to  the  high  office  of  Mayor,  it  will  be  well  for 
all  citizens  to  have  correct  knowledge  of  tbe 
condition  of  the  city  and  of  the  administration 
of  its  ordinances.  This  little  volume,  just  tbe 
shape  to  slip  into  a  pocket  or  pigeon  bole  and 
stoutly  bound  in  grey  linen  is  a  true  primer, 
written  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
so  clearly  expressed  that  a  child  could  not  mis¬ 
take  their  meaning,  and  containing  exact  in¬ 
formation,  with  twelve  maps  to  help  fix  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  reader.  The  index  is  full 
and  well  arranged  so  it  is  easy  to  turn  to  any 
matter  needed.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  in  tbe 
opening  pages  that  tbe  Empire  State  is  not  only 
the  most  populous  of  the  forty-five,  and  that  “it 
stands  first  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures  and 
in  the  amount  of  its  dairy  products,”  but  that 
its  rate  of  illiteracy  is  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  any 
European  country,  except  Scandinavia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  This  Primer  ought  to  be  in  every  library 
and  reading-room  and  on  every  one’s  desk  for 
constant  reference.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  75  cents. ) 

Drake's  Border  Wars  of  New  England  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  familiar  Indian  raids,  under  tbe  heads  of 
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“King  William’s”  and  “Queen  Anne’s  Wars.” 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  new  and  a  few 
names  of  towns  are  identified  in  the  notes. 
Most  of  the  matter  is  taken  or  condensed  from 
standard  books,  largely  excerpts  of  information 
from  Bryant’s  History.  It  is  a  bandy  book  and 
seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  sort  of  text 
book  of  colonial  history  for  the  years  1688  to 
1709.  The  story  of  Hannah  Dustan  is  told  at 
great  length  and  not  very  well.  Other  events 
are  slurred  hastily  with  no  special  reason  for  so 
doing  appears.  A  curious  illustration  of  this 
superficiality  and  incompleteness  of  treatment  is 
that  some  of  the  pictures  have  no  explanation 
in  the  text.  And  a  positive  fault  is  the  utterly 
reasonless  misjudgment  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  character  and  services  of  Colonel  Benja¬ 
min  Church.  If  Church  had  been  given  the 
freedom  he  had  in  “King  Philip’s”  War,  the 
“failures”  credited  to  him  only,  would  never 
have  happened.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
81.50.) 

Our  Troubles  in  Asia,  a  Story  of  Persecution, 
by  Sarkis  H.  Oevirian.  a  native  Armenian  pas¬ 
tor,  is  an  autobiography,  a  picture  of  life  in 
Armenia  under  the  Turkish  rule,  and  of  the 
struggle  of  Christianity  to  maintain  its  ground 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  merci¬ 
less  despotism  that  crushes  and  curses  the  East. 
There  are  typographical  errors,  but  truth  in  the 
statements  and  facts  enough  to  justify  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Christendom.  There  are  many 
pictures,  among  them  portraits  of  the  lamented 
Coding  and  his  heroic  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard,  and  Dr.  Montgomery  who  are  known  to 
many.  The  book  should  be  read.  (Printed  for 
the  Author  in  Binghamton,  New  York.  Price 
81.) 

When  we  read  the  title  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Pentecost’s  book.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of 
Jesus,  we  expected  to  find  a  treatise  upon  the 
incarnation  and  the  early  years  of  our  Lord. 
The  volume  consists  of  twenty  sermons,  only  the 
last  three  of  which  deal  in  any  direct  way  with 
Jesus.  The  other  seventeen  either  treat  of  the 
persons  related  to  His  birth  and  childhood,  as 
John  the  Baptist,  Zacharias  and  Simeon;  or 
consist  of  excellent  reflections  upon  the  charac 
ters  of  these  and  others  which  are  no  doubt  edi¬ 
fying,  but  certainly  very  commonplace.  There 
seems  to  be  in  the  volume  itself  nothing  that 
justifies  its  title  nor  any  evidence  of  the  unques¬ 
tioned  ability  of  the  author  who  is  recognized 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  one  of 
the  foremost  preachers  of  the  day.  The  sermons 
are  antequated  in  their  construction,  and  lack 
those  evidences  of  recent  scholarship  which  we 
had  expected  to  find.  The  book  has  a  place, 
and  will  serve  a  purpose,  chiefly  for  semi-devo¬ 
tional  reading.  (American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.  81. 75. ) 

The  Isle  That  is  Called  Patmos,  by  William  Ed¬ 
gar  Geil,  is  a  large  quarto,  with  many  pictures, 
map,  etc.,  quite  an  edition  de  luxe,  giving  Pat- 
moB  ancient  and  modern,  largely  through  the 
eye  of  the  camera.  The  book  would  be  a  good 
prize  for  New  Testament  study,  and  we  presume 
it  was  60  intended.  The  size  is  adapted  to  the 
many  full  page  illustrations,  and  the  volume  is 
a  valuable  portfolio  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  wonderful  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipel¬ 
ago.  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
1,032  Chestnut  Street.  81.50.) 

Success,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  author  of 
“Pushing  to  the  Front,”  etc.,  is  an  exceedingly 
full  book,  brimming  over  with  bright  prospects 
for  earnest  spirits,  maxims,  suggestions  and 
examples.  Boys  and  girls,  teachers  and  parents, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  prosperous  and  the 
downcast,  will  find  it  good  reading,  helpful, 
hearty  and  honest.  The  author’s  name  suggests 
a  man  who  has  made  his  own  mark  among  those 
who  have  pushed  to  the  front.  If  he  be  not  the 
man  we  have  in  mind,  his  manner  and  hie  mat¬ 


ter  are  worthy  of  him  and  we  are  quite  content. 
(W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston,  tl.25. ) 

The  Cardiff  Estate,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright, 
gives  a  right  view  of  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth  and  ownership.  The  sudden  death  of  the 
father  of  two  gay  young  people  leaves  them  the 
inheritance  of  crowded  and  unsanitary  tenement 
houses,  the  enormous  rents  of  which  have  accu¬ 
mulated,  leaving  much  ready  money  as  well  as 
the  rent  roll.  The  responsibilities  affect  brother 
and  sister  differently,  the  latter  tries  to  redeem 
the  past  of  her  father  by  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  houses  and  tenants  and  by  general  im¬ 
provements  in  the  neighborhood,  the  details  of 
which  are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 
The  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  son  adds  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  of  the  story.  (American  Tract 
Society.  81.50.) 

The  Student's  American  History,  by  D.  H. 
Mongomery,  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  North  America  from  the 
time  of  Leif  Ericson,  in  the  year  1000,  and 
brings  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to 
the  time  of  McKinley’s  election.  Many  maps, 
in  colors  and  in  black  and  white,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book  for  students.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Appen¬ 
dix  also  contains  references  to  the  authorities 
on  which  the  history  is  based,  most  of  which 
may  be  found  by  the  pupil  in  the  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  and  referred  to  by  him  in  writing  essays  on 
the  chief  events  of  our  history.  An  Index  com¬ 
pletes  the  volume.  (Leading  Facts  of  History 
Series.  Ginn  and  Company.  81.55.) 

L.  C.  Sims  Third  Year  in  French,  follows 
the  plan  of  the  First  and  Second  Years.  But  is 
for  more  advanced  pupils,  thus  completing  the 
course  of  study  of  the  French  language.  The 
study  of  verbs  on  which  the  method  is  based  is 
given  much  importance,  and  the  study  of  French 
Syntax  is  continued  and  completed  with  especial 
reference  to  points  of  difllculty  to  English- 
speaking  students.  Reading  lessons  fiom  the 
best  French  authors  introduce  the  pupil  to  the 
style  of  both  modern  and  classical  writers. 
(American  Book  Company.  81.20.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

When  the  Putnams  published  “The  Tower  of 
the  Old  Schloss”  for  Mrs.  Jean  Porter  Rudd, 
which  was  so  well  received,  Bas'  (or  “Aunt”) 
Theres  was  mentioned  along  with  another,  “The 
Little  Tailor  of  Ritten,  ”  which  bas  since  come 
out.  The  studies  of  character,  life  and  romance 
in  the  picture^ue  and  historic  Austrian  Tirol, 
are  fresh  and  interesting.  This  last  the  “fore¬ 
word”  saith  “is  the  story  of  a  plain  old  woman, 
homely  and  common  place  such  as  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of,”  and  the  story  is  well  told  and  worth 
the  telling.  Six  years  spent  in  the  Tirol  have 
not  been  in  vain,  if  this  is  some  of  the  fruit. 

The  current  number  of  Harper's  Weekly  has 
an  interesting  article  on  “Some  Historic 
Churches  of  America,”  by  Thomas  Morgan 
Prentice,  with  charming  illustrations  of  the  old 
buildings  both  within  and  without,  among 
others  that  of  Bruton  Parish  Church,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  showing  the  Font  at  which 
Pocahontas  was  baptized,  and  the  old  Swede’s 
Church  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  was 
consecrated  in  1699  Also  Roger  Williams’s 
church,  erected  at  Salem  in  1634.  This  was 
the  first  Protestant  Church  organized  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a'ld  the  plain  wooden  building  is  still 
standing. 

Still  no  news  from  Andree  and  most  people 
begin  to  feel  that  his  expedition  begun  so  hope¬ 
fully  and  fearlessly  has  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  although  a  few  scientists  claim  that  there 
is  still  a  chance  of  his  being  safe  in  some  Arctic 
land,  from  which  he  cannot  return  before 
spring.  Mr.  Jonas  Stadling,  a  Swedish  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  accompanied  the  aeronaut  to  Dane’s 
Island  and  witnessed  his  departure,  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  full  account  of  it  to  the  November 
Century,  with  many  photographs  of  the  scenes 
preparatory  to  the  ascension. 

A  special  feature  of  the  November  issue  of 
Current  Literature  will  be  a  page  of  hitherto 
unpublished  Poetry  of  Tennyson,  taken  from  the 


new  Biography  of  the  poet  by  hia  eon.  There 
will  also  be  “^me  Centenary  Anecdotes  of  Jane 
Austen,”  from  Oscar  Fay  Adams’s  “Storj^f 
Jane  Austen’s  Life,”  and  selections  from  “^e 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,” 
by  Moeee  Coit  Tyler. 


NSW  PUBUOATIONS. 

Houghton,  Miffun  and  Company,  Boston:  In¬ 
equality  and  Progress:  George  Harris.  $1.26 - 

Poems  Now  First  Collected:  Edmund  Clarence 

Stedman.  $1.60. - A  Correspondence  between  John 

Sterling  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  a  Sketch 
of  Sterling’s  Life  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  $1.00. 

- The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome. 

A  Companion  Book  for  Students  and  Travellers; 

Rodolfo  Lanciani,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  $4.00. - Stories 

and  Sketches  for  the  Young;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
$1.60. Being  a  Boy:  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  $2  00. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Singing 
Verses  for  Children.  Words  by  Lydia  Avery  Coon- 
ly;  Pictures  by  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler:  Music  by  Ele¬ 
anor  Smith,  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  Frederic  W.  Root  and 
Frank  H.  Atkinson,  Jr.  $2.00. 

Henby  T.  Coates  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
A  Girl’s  Ordeal;  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Astoria;  or  An¬ 
ecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains:  Washington  Irving.  Tacoma  Edition.  Two 

Volumes.  $6.00. - Nippur;  or  Explorations  and 

Adventures  on  the  Euphrates;  John  Punnett  Pe¬ 
ters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.  Volume  II.,  Second  Cam¬ 
paign.  $2.60. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Kingdom  of  God.  An  Essay  in  Theology.  The  Boh- 

len  Lectures,  1897:  Laurence  Henry  Schwab. - In 

Green  Pastures.  Poems  of  Cheer,  Faith,  Hope  and 

Comfort. - Sardis  and  the  Spirit  Guest.  The  Story 

of  a  Dream;  Josephine  Rand. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York:  Consti- 
tuti>-i>al  Studies,  State  and  Federal;  James  Schou- 
ler,  LL.D.  $150. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York:  The  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte:  William  Milligan  Sloane, 
Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Vol.  IV.,  with  78  Illustrations. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York: 
Sunlight  and  Shadow.  A  Book  for  Photographers, 
Amateur  and  Professional.  Eldited  by  Lincoln 

Adams  $2.50. - A  Colonial  Witch.  Being  a  Study 

of  the  Black  Art  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut; 
Frank  Samuel  Child.  $1.25. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Ways.  Being  Selections  from  the  Author’s 
‘  Studies  of  Childhood,”  with  Some  Additional  Mat. 
ter;  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.  $1  25. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company.  New  York: 
Across  the  Country  of  the  Little  King.  A  Trip 

through  Spain;  Walter  Bement  Lent.  $1.25. - 

The  ^criflce  of  a  Throne.  Beiug  an  Account  of  the 
Life  of  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  sometime  King  of 
Spain:  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse.  Cloth,  $1.50;  half 

calf,  $3.00. - Sunbeam  Stories  and  Others;  Annie 

Flint.  $1.00. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston:  Poly¬ 
hymnia.  A  Collection  of  Quartets  and  Choruses  for 
Male  Voices.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  John  W. 

Tufts.  $1.12. - The  Plant  Baby  and  its  Friends; 

Kate  Louise  Brown.  48  cents. - Reading  Courses 

in  American  Literature;  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  86 
cents. - Elements  of  Constructive  Geometry;  Wil¬ 
liam  Noetbing.  86  cents - The  Silver  Series  of 

English  Classics.  De  Quincey’s  Revolt  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Alexander  S. 
Twombly.  30  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  After  Pentecmit,  What?  _A_ Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Modern  Christological  Thought:  James  M. 

Campbell.  $1.00 - A  Concise  History  of  Missions; 

Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.D.  75  cents  — -Walled  In; 
A  True  Story  of  Randall’s  Island;  William  O.  Stod¬ 
dard.  75  cents. - Ye  Next  Thynge;  Eleanor  Amer- 

man  Sutpben.  80  cents. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  The  Christ  Bro¬ 
therhood;  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  $1.20. - The 

Picket  Line  of  Missions.  Sketches  of  the  Advanced 
Guard.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  W.  X. 

Ninde.  90  cents. - Life  on  High  Levels.  Familiar 

'I'alkson  the  Conduct  of  Life;  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
90  cents. 

Oxford  University  Press  (American  Branch), 
Henry  Fbowde.  New  York:  Oxford  Self-Pronoun¬ 
cing  Teacher’s  Bible.  With  Illustrations  on  India 
Paper. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  On  Loneinan’s  Islsnd;  Mary  Hubbard  How¬ 
ell. - Stephen  Hardee;  Katherlut  N.  Fostetlts. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  New  York:  The  Relations 
of  Art  and  Morality;  Washington  Gladden,  D.D. 

50  cents.  _ 

PKBIODICALS. 

For  October:  Northwest  Magazine:  Typographi¬ 
cal  Journal;  West  End  Church  Rtview;  The  School 
Review;  The  New  Crusade;  Fortnightly  Review; 
Quarterly  Record  of  the  Me  All  Mission  in  France; 
The  Christian  City;  Art  Education;  Presbyterian 
Quarterly. 

For  November:  The  Missionary  Review;  M^a- 
zine  of  Art;  Education  Extension;  What  to  Eat; 
Pall  Mall  Magazine:  Harper’s  Magazine;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  St.  Nicholas. 


BEPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Campaign  Book  of  the  Citizens’  Union.  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1897. 

Home  Rule  in  Cities;  The  Separation  of  Elections. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  ladependent  has  a  short  paper  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Fisher  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  on 
the  recent  lynching  at  Versailles,  forty  miles 
away  from  his  residence,  but  in  an  adjoining 
county.  The  place  is  not  specially  backward  in 
schools  and  churches,  “and  what  is  commonly 
called  civilization”  ;  nor  is  it  an  isolated  town 
or  region,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  being 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  by  rail.  Dr. 
Fisher  says,  while  not  hesitating  to  denounce 
the  unexpected  occurrence : 

Prima  facie,  until  this  terrible  affair  occurred, 
such  a  thing  seemed  no  more  probable  here  than 
in  almost  any  other  rural  region  of  the  great 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois  At  the 
same  time  it  was  not  entirely  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  passion ;  events  were  preparing  the  way  for 
just  such  a  horror ;  among  these  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  somewhat  conspicuous : 

1.  That  locality  had  been  for  a  long  time  ter 
rorized  by  a  gang  of  thieves  and  outlaws.  These 
wretches  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  robbery 
of  all  grades,  but  also  of  a  brutality  that  had 
kindled  the  passion  for  vengeance  to  a  boiling 
point.  One  of  their  more  recent  barbarities 
had  been  the  roasting  of  an  old  couple  on  a  hot 
stove,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  reveal  the 
whereabouts  of  their  money. 

2.  The  apparently  well  grounded  conviction 
that  any  one  who  appeared  in  court,  or  else¬ 
where,  to  testify  against  one  of  this  gang  did  so 
at  the  peril  of  property  or  of  life.  It  may  have 
been  cowardly  not  to  appear  even  at  such  risk. 
It  certainly  was  cowardly  to  put  on  a  disguise 
and  kill  without  mercy  these  criminals.  But 
that  the  community  had  been  terrorized  is  con¬ 
ceded. 

3.  On  the  line  of  one  of  the  railways  running 
through  this  locality,  and  not  very  remote  from 
it,  years  ago  a  similar  gang  had  been  lynched ; 
and  that  community  has  since  been  free  from 
such  a  combination  of  criminals.  That  example 
is  vividly  remembered  over  much  of  Southern 
Indiana. 

4.  A  lack  of  conUdence  in  the  efiBciency  of  the 
courts  to  enforce  the  laws  against  crime.  As 
to  this  there  is,  perhaps,  no  worse  state  of 
things  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  country  at 
large.  But  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  our 
best  laws— such  as  the  Nicholson  Liquor  Law — 
in  many  places  are  not  even  honored  with  an 
attempt  at  enforcement.  In  other  cases  wrong¬ 
doers,  though  put  upon  trial,  manage  too  fre¬ 
quently  to  escape  just  punishment.  The  people 
in  this  instance  were  not  willing  to  risk  the  de¬ 
lays  and  uncertainties  of  a  trial,  even  if  they 
had  dared  to  appear  as  witnesses. 


The  Congregationalist  says  that  nearly  every 
seat  in  Boston’s  great  auditorium.  Music  Hall, 
was  occupied  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  first  of 
the  series  of  services  by  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills: 

A  large  chorus  choir  led  the  congregation  in 
familiar  hymns,  and  also  sang  anthems.  They 
were  assist^  by  tbe  Neapolitan  Male  Quartet. 
Several  Unitarian  and  Universalist  clergymen 
sat  on  the  platform,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crowthers  of  Cambridge,  led  in  a  brief  prayer. 
Mr.  Mills  prefaced  his  address  by  saying  that 
the  meetings  belonged  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to 
the  Gentile,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  to  the 
Protestant;  that  he  did  not  expect  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  would  offend  any  one  who  is  not  an 
enemy  of  his  fellowmen.  In  the  main  he  kept 
this  promise.  Taking  as  a  motto  a  verse  of 
Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans,  where  he  expressed 
a  longing  to  impart  to  them  some  spiritual  gift. 
Mr.  Mills  said  that  this  was  his  one  motive  in 
coming  to  Boston.  There  are  three  classes,  Mr. 
Mills  said,  to  whom  I  would  impart  a  spiritual 
gift: 

1.  To  the  skeptic.  I  believe  in  doubt  more 
than  in  anyth ine  expect  in  belief.  There  is 
more  faith  in  honest  doubt  than  in  half  our 
creeds.  You  may  believe  that  God  is  only  a 
mrmeating  infiuence  apart  from  personality. 
But  the  one  thing  you  must  believe  in  is  God’s 
goodness.  I  am  the  most  loyal  person  in  the 
world  to  the  Presbyterian  standards.  I  believe 
God  is  a  Spirit  Be  loyal  to  the  actual  order  as 
the  beet  possible  order  in  the  world.  Love 
taketh  no  account  of  evil. 

2.  To  the  sensualist  Many  seem  to  be  going 
down  into  the  moral  sewers  of  the  earth.  You 
ought  to  abandon  sowing  to  the  flesh  and  sow  to 
the  spirit  You  may  become  better  than  the 
imagination  of  men  has  ever  conceived  All  the 
power  in  the  universe  is  waiting  to  be  turned 


upon  your  life  if  you  will  yield  yourself  to  the 
ideal  that  God  puts  before  you. 

3.  To  the  selfish  man.  ^Ifishnees  is  the  only 
sin.  An  unselfish  man  is  a  perfect  man.  The 
only  morality  is  social.  Unselfishness  and  spir¬ 
ituality  are  synonymous.  The  pcur  man  thinks 
the  rich  man  is  selfish  and  the  rich  man  thinks 
the  poor  man  is  selfish.  Both  are  right.  The 
world  is  waiting  for  a  spiritual  democracy  which 
calls  God  Father  and  all  men  brothers.  I  am 
filled  with  a  most  glorious  anticipation.  I  have 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  the 
spirit  of  him  who  was  crucified.  I  want  above 
all  other  things  to  impart  unto  you  some  spir¬ 
itual  gift 

Mr.  Mills  used  some  amusing  and  some  effec¬ 
tive  illustrations  and  held  the  uninterrupted  at¬ 
tention  of  the  audience.  He  closed  by  reciting 
a  selected  poem. 


Zion’s  Herald  says  that  Bishop  Merrill  greatly 
pleased  the  Rock  River  Conference  by  asking 
the  ministers  to  express  their  preference,  by 
ballot,  for  the  three  presiding  elders  whom  he 
was  to  appoint  And  tbe  Herald  hails  with 
great  pleasure  this  approach  to  a  “plebiscite” 
in  the  selection  of  presiding  elders.  The  Bishop’s 
course  throughout  met  with  the  greatest  accept¬ 
ance  : 

No  business  left  his  hand  without  due  atcen- 
tion.  Obscure  and  knotty  questions,  after  going 
through  the  alembic  of  his  brain,  seemed  won¬ 
derfully  simple  and  clear.  Hie  dry— not  dusty 
— humor  helped  wonderfully  to  ease  the  dull 
routine  of  Conference  work.  As  the  time  of  ad¬ 
journment  approached  there  were  numerous  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  cares  of  the  cabinet  were  lying 
heavy  on  his  shoulders.  He  confessed  that  the 
appointments  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
himself,  yet  every  one  was  convinced  that  the 
Bishop  had  given  attention  to  every  legitimate 
claim  and  that  no  one  had  been  neglected.  As 
the  preachers  separated  for  their  respective 
fields,  some  of  which  must  seem  harder  than 
they  deserve,  there  was  no  sign  that  any  one 
looking  at  the  care-worn  face  of  our  resident 
Bishop  doubted  that  he  had  done  his  best  for 
high  and  low.  With  such  a  conviction  the  aver¬ 
age  Methodist  preacher  can  face  almost  any  con¬ 
dition  however  discouraeing.  As  a  testimonial 
of  their  confidence  and  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  hie  episcopacy,  the  preach¬ 
ers  presented  to  Bishop  Merrill,  through  Dr. 
Luke  Hitchcock,  a  purse  of  8150. 


Tbe  American  Hebrew  raises  the  question. 
Are  we  ashamed  of  being  Jews  ? 

Among  the  various  origins  ascribed  to  Yankee 
Doodle  there  is  one  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
composed  and  sung  by  the  English  in  derision 
of  the  Colonial  militia,  and  was  even  used  as 
the  air  to  which  deserters  were  drummed  out  of 
the  British  army.  The  Americans,  however, 
robbed  the  music  and  words  of  all  the  oppro 
brium  that  attached  to  them,  by  marching  to 
and  singing  the  song  themselves,  thus  giving  it 
a  dignity  and  importance  it  was  never  intended 
to  have. 

We  commend  this  lesson  to  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  Jews  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  that  falls  to  the  Jewish  community.  These 
men  hold  in  their  keeping  the  good  name  of  tbe 
Jew.  The  work  that  they  are  engaged  in  is  cred¬ 
itable  to  them  as  men  and  is  creditable  to  the 
Jews.  Among  the  nations  of  the  earth  tbe  Jew 
is  a  character  much  despised.  In  this  country 
as  in  others  this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  all  that  is  discreditable  to  the  Jew  is 
emphasized,  while  what  he  does  that  is  credita¬ 
ble  is  pass^  over  or  else  is  unknown.  This  is 
largely  so  because  be  is  cosmopolitan  and  seeks 
to  merge  his  individuality  into  tbe  life  atout 
him.  In  other  words,  if  the  world  knew  more 
of  the  good  side  of  the  Jew,  it  would  tend  to 
soften  the  feeling  of  unfriendliness  that  is  ex¬ 
hibited  BO  largely.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  every  member  of  our 
community  to  bold  aloft  the  Banner  of  the  Jew ; 
to  let  the  world  see  the  good  that  is  done  by 
tbe  Jew,  whether  that  work  be  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  race  or  faith,  as  in  our  asylums 
and  charitable  societies,  or  is  for  the  weal  of 
tbe  general  public,  as  in  our  libraries,  hospitals, 
etc. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
work  that  is  done,  but  it  does  redound  to  tbe 
glory  of  the  Jew  and  will  help  to  raise  him  from 
the  dust  in  tbe  general  estimation.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  striving  to  identify  the  Jew  with 
all  that  is  noble  and  honorable,  we  should  not 


rob  our  people  of  the  prestige  that  is  fairly 
theirs  by  wiping  out  names  that  are  likely  to 
firmly  fix  the  credit  of  genuine  philanthropy  to 
our  community. 


The  Catholic  Review  takes  exception  to  a  re¬ 
cent  ruling  of  Judge  Prior  as  will  be  seen : 

As  if  the  marriage  bond  was  not  already  easy 
enough  to  break  in  law  and  divorcee  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous.  Judge  Roger  A.  Prior,  of 
this  city,  has  added  verbal  cruelty  to  the  list  of 
causes  for  which  man  may  put  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together.  On  Monday  last,  in 
granting  a  decree  of  separation  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  that  Judge  said,  referring  to  the 
inhumanity  that  would  justify  a  woman  in  leav¬ 
ing  her  husband:  “that  inhumanity  may  be 
evinced  and  cruelty  inflicted  by  verbal  outrage 
as  well  as  by  bodily  abuse  is  a  fact  of  human 
experience  and  judicial  recognition.  Whatever 
the  rule  elsewhere  and  at  other  times,  in  this 
jurisdiction  at  tbe  present  day  meek  submission 
and  patient  resignation  is  not  a  wife's  sole  re¬ 
source  under  a  brutality  that  shrinks  only  from 
physical  violence,  but  against  such  misconduct 
of  a  husband  the  courts  will  afford  her  commen¬ 
surate  redress.  Upon  proof,  therefore,  of  such 
angry,  contumelious  and  degrading  reproaches 
by  a  husband,  applied  maliciously  and  without 
provocation,  as  makes  his  presence  an  intolera¬ 
ble  grievance,  destructive  of  the  happiness  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matrimonial  association,  a 
wife  is  entitled,  without  sacrifice  of  her  right 
to  support,  to  be  relieved  of  tbe  humiliating  and 
tormenting  companionship.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  judgment  is  awarded  to  the  plaintiff.” 

Judge  Pryor  is  in  error— “The  end  of  the 
matrimonial  association”  is  not  “happiness,” 
but  the  will  of  God,  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  pro  crea¬ 
tion  of  children.  Do  not  tbe  man  and  the 
woman  vow  to  take  each  other  “for  better  or 
worse,”  and  if  the  bargain  results  for  worse, 
will  not  their  comfort  be  disturbed  ?  And  do 
they  not  promise  beforehand  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  No,  Judge,  verbal  cruelty  is  not  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  matrimonial  divisions.  Hard  words 
no  more  break  bones  than  soft  words  butter  par¬ 
snips.  They  are  poor  excuse  for  tbe  wife  to 
violate  her  sacred  pledgee,  to  desert  her  husband 
and  to  break  up  her  home. 

That  Judge  Pryor  has  any  want  of  regard  for 
the  sacredness  and  indissoluble  nature  of  mar¬ 
riage,  as  above  implied,  few  will  believe — 
probably  none  who  know  him  personally.  His 
ruling,  as  his  language  indicates,  has  reference 
to  verbal  assaults  that  are  extreme,  “applied 
maliciously  and  without  provocation;”  such  in 
fact  as  reveal  a  habit  and  temper  that  frustrate, 
and  hopelessly  so,  all  the  worthy  aspirations  and 
ends  of  marriage.  The  Popes,  as  our  contem¬ 
porary  will  not  deny,  have,  despite  Catholic 
doctrine,  dissolved  many  a  marriage  tie  on  no 
better  grounds,  if  so  sufficient,  as  those  here 
specified  by  an  astute  Judge.  It  is  simply  a 
question  then,  of  who  shall  wield  the  power  of 
separation  1  For  our  part  we  see  not  why  it 
may  not  be  as  safely  lodged  with  the  intelligent 
and  conscientious  civil  magistrate,  as  with  any 
other  tribunal  whatever.  Judge  Pryor  is  care¬ 
ful  to  specify,  “upon  proof,”  thus  putting  each 
case  by  itself,  and  not  proposing  an  arbitrary 
rule  of  general  application ;  whereas,  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs  at  Rome,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
enter  into  a  similar  close  and  full  investigation, 
as  a  ground  of  judgment.  It  seems  to  us,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Review  must,  on  mature  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  for  these  reasons,  also  prefer  the  work 
of  tbe  civil  tribunal. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond,  would 
have  its  pastors  improve  these  passing  days  of 
falling  leaves,  to  the  utmost: 

Now  for  concentration  of  energy  upon  all  the 
work  of  the  churches  1  The  weeks  that  are  be¬ 
fore  us  until  a  New  Year  comes  are  in  nearly  all 
of  our  churches  the  most  important  of  the  year. 
The  people  are  at  home,  tbe  roads  are  good,  the 
season  is  favorable  for  tbe  best  congregations. 
How  great  the  opportunity  of  the  pulpit  I  How 
urgent  the  need  of  pastoral  work!  “The  pastor 
who  wastes  any  of  this  time  is  among  the  most 
reckless  of  spendthrifts.  ”  There  must  be  con¬ 
centration  of  the  pastor’s  heart  and  mind  and 
effort,  that  the  people  may  be  awakened  and 
stirred  to  better  Christian  living,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  their  children  and  neighbors. 


October  28.  1897. 
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XLV.— PAUL’S  LAST  WORDS. 

2  Tim.  ii.-iv. 

Paul’s  second  imprisonment  was  by  no  means 
what  the  first  had  been  ;  there  was  no  friendly 
Julius  to  arrange  for  his  kindly  treatment.  And 
Christians  were  no  longer  an  obscure,  inoffensive 
class,  to  whom  the  Roman  government  was 
either  indifferent  or  friendly.  They  had  been 
accused  of  burning  Rome,  and  the  first  persecu¬ 
tion  was  now  in  active  progress.  Paul  “fared 
ill  as  far  as  bonds,  like  a  criminal,’’  he  wrote 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ii.  9),  comforting  himself 
with  the  refiection,  “the  Word  of  God  is  not 
bound.  ’’ 

Paul  was  not  now  that  somewhat  august  per¬ 
sonage,  a  Roman  citizen  who  had  appealed  to 
Caesar.  His  case  would  come  before  a  lower 
court  and  though  his  citizenship  was  untouched 
it  could  not  avail  to  save  him  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  or  the  emperor’s  caprice.  So 
imminent  was  the  danger  that  even  his  best 
friends  dared  not  identify  themselves  with  him. 
“No  man  stood  with  me  but  all  forsook  me,’’ 
he  wrote  afterward.  Yet  he  was  never  more 
gloriously  companioned,  for  he  adds,  “The  Lord 
Jesus  stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me.’’ 

It  is  evident  from  2  Timothy  that  Paul’s  trial 
was  by  no  means  the  hurried  and  perfunctory 
ceremony  which  the  trial  of  Christians  became 
in  subsequent  times  of  persecution.  There  was 
more  than  one  examination,  and  the  first  at  least 
was  conducted  with  such  a  degree  of  fairness 
that  Paul  had  opportunity,  not  only  to  speak 
for  himself,  but  to  “proclaim  the  glad  tidings,’’ 
so  that  all  the  Gentiles  who  hung  about  the 
court  might  hear.  Whether  by  reason  of  his 
eloquence  or  of  his  citizenship  or  of  a  genuine 
desire  for  justice  on  the  part  of  hie  judges,  he 
“was  delivered  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth’’  at  this 
time — an  evident  allusion  to  that  exposure  to 
wild  beasts,  which  was  a  frequent  method  of 
putting  Christians  to  death  in  Nero’s  persecu¬ 
tions. 

And  although  Paul  was  not  acquitted,  but  was 
remanded  to  prison,  his  imprisonment  was  not 
one  of  absolute  rigor.  Hs  friends  were  allowed 
access  to  him,  though  not  without  some  difiS- 
culty,  and  it  required  some  moral  courage  to 
profess  oneself  a  friend  of  an  accused  and  im¬ 
prisoned  Christian.  Linus,  afterward  bishop 
of  Rome,  had  that  courage,  and  Pudens,  the  son 
of  a  senator,  and  Claudia  his  British  bride, 
and  Eubulus;  and  “all  the  brethren’’  sent  salu¬ 
tations  by  him  to  Timothy;  but  this  was  after 
his  first  examination,  when  the  accusation  of 
being  concerned  in  the  burning  of  Rome  had 
been  disproved,  and  a  second  charge  had  not  yet 
been  found  against  him.  Before  this  first  bear¬ 
ing  he  seems  to  have  been  kept  more  closely. 
Onesiphorus  had  bad  some  difficulty  in  effecting 
an  interview  with  him  (2  Tim.  i.  17),  but 
bravely  overcoming  these  difficulties  “oft  re¬ 
freshed’’  his  aged  friend,  repeating  the  minis¬ 
trations  which  in  happier  times  he  had  often 
proffered  the  Apostle  in  Ephesus. 

Evidently,  also,  Paul  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  his  case  would  be  a  protracted  one.  After 
this  first  hearing  be  writes  to  Timothy  to  come 
to  him,  and  sends  also  for  Mark;  apparently  be 
had  been  charged  with  some  crime  for  which 
witnesses  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
he  desires  to  have  his  own  witness  as  in  rebuttal. 
Professor  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  crime  was 
treason,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
crime  could  have  been  attributed  to  him. 


Whether  the  delay  was  long  or  short,  whether 
the  trial  was  conducted  with  an  apparent  desire 
for  justice  or  not,  Paul  very  well  foresaw  what 
would  be  the  outcome.  He  was  quite  prepared. 
The  calmness  of  his  last  recorded  words  is  only 
equalled  by  the  note  of  triumph  that  rings 
through  them.  “I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  ’’ 
he  wrote  to  Timothy,  “the  time  of  my  depart 
ure  is  at  band.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  1  have  kept  the  faith.’’ 
Already  he  saw  the  reward,  the  crown  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
would  give  him.  His  earthly  judge  might  be 
unrighteous,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
Supreme  Judge,  who  would  reverse  the  former 
sentence  by  turning  ignominy  and  pain  into 
glory  and  reward. 

The  time  spent  in  prison  awaiting  a  second 
hearing  was  a  sorrowful  and  yet  a  glorious  time. 
Paul  was  indeed  not  affrighted  at  the  prospect 
of  death,  but  bis  tender  heart  was  sorely 
wounded  by  the  defection  of  friends  from  him¬ 
self,  and  still  more  by  their  turning  away  from 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  letter  written  to 
Timothy  from  hie  prison  tells  him  sadly,  “All 
that  are  in  Asia  turned  away  from  me,’’  and 
anticipates  with  sorrow  the  falling  away  of 
many  from  the  faith.  Yet  there  is  no  writing 
from  Paul’s  pen  which  breathes  a  more  triumph¬ 
ant  spirit  of  thankfulness  than  this  last  letter, 
written  under  the  very  shadow  of  death,  to 
cheer  the  deep  despondency  of  his  “beloved 
child,’’  discouraged  by  conflicts  and  apostasies 
at  Ephesus.  The  forces  of  evil  are  many  and 
strong,  but  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than 
they.  In  the  ripened  charity  of  his  declining 
years,  Paul  has  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
love  of  God  as  able  to  triumph  even  over  apos¬ 
tasy  and  sin.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  that  believe  (1  Tim.  iv.  10.). 

We  do  not  know  certainly  that  Tiomthy 
reached  Rome  in  time  to  gratify  the  yearning 
desire  of  the  aged  Apostle’s  heart,  but  it  seems 
probable.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  of  Timothy  being  set^  at  liberty, 
and  hie  imprisonment  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  occurred  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  trial  than 
afterward.  For  if  Paul  had  already  been  put  to 
death  when  Timothy  arrived  he  would  have  gone 
away  before  hie  presence  was  known.  But  the 
time  of  their  intercourse  must  have  been  short, 
for  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  probably, 
(66  or  67  A.D. ),  Paul  was  led  forth  to  die.  His 
Roman  citizenship  saved  him  from  torture ;  his 
death  was  the  swift  one  of  decapitation.  There 
are  few  visitors  to  Rome  at  the  present  day  who 
do  not  follow  the  road  that  leads  out  beyond  the 
city  walls  to  where  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Paul  stood  until  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  be  suffered.  His  head 
having  fallen,  his  friends  carried  the  beloved 
body,  worn  with  so  many  journeyings,  so  many 
sufferings,  and  laid  it  away  to  rest  in  the  sacred 
security  of  the  Catacombs.  His  warfare  was 
accomplished,  hie  victory  was  achieved,  the 
crown  of  glory  was  his ;  be  had  entered  into  the 
“joys  forevermore  which  are^fouud  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  much  loved 
and  who  had  so  much  more  loved  him.’’ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  in  Mblita  and  Rome. 

Acte  xxviii.  1  16. 

Golden  Text.— We  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. — Rom. 
viii.  26. 

The  ship  had  been  wrecked,  but  the  promise 
made  to  Paul  had  been  kept.  Not  one  of  the 
ereat  ship’s  company  was  lost.  The  land  was 
the  island  of  Melita,  now  called  Malta,  and 
sparsely  peopled  with  men  of  Phoenician  origin, 
“barbarian’’  alike  to  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jew. 
Rude  andjprimitive  though  they  were,  they  were 
kindly,  receiving  the  shipwrecked  travellers  with 
hospitality. 


Paul  knew  that  the  safest  thing  for  them  all 
was  activity,  and  he  set  the  example,  foraging 
about  for  wood  to  keep  up  the  fire.  While  he 
was  putting  on  wood  a  poisonous  snake  fastened 
on  his  hand.  The  superstitious  people  of  the 
island  saw  in  this  a  sign  that  Paul  was  a  crim¬ 
inal  pursued  by  a  relentless  vengeance,  and 
watched  to  see  him  fall  down  dead.  To  their 
surprise  he  simply  shook  off  the  snake  and 
showed  no  sign  of  harm ;  so  they  concluded  that 
he  must  be  a  god. 

The  monuments  found  on  the  island  of  Malta 
show  that  the  governor  in  those  days  was  called 
simply  “head  man,’’  the  title  which  Luke  gave 
him.  This  head  man,  Publius,  was  kind  to 
the  shipwrecked  travellers.  His  father  was  at 
that  time  suffering  from  an  aggravated  form  of 
dysentery.  St.  Paul  went  to  him,  prayed,  laid 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  he  was  healed.  This 
miracle  following  upon  that  of  the  viper  created 
a  great  sensation.  The  sick  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  island  to  be  healed  by  Paul,  and 
honors  were  heaped  upon  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions. 

It  was  late  October  or  early  November  when 
the  shipwreck  occurred,  and  not  until  February 
was  it  safe  to  depart.  A  ship  of  Alexandria, 
which  sailed  under  the  sign  of  the  celebrated 
“Twin  Brothers’’  of  Grecian  mythology,  received 
the  whole  party  and  set  sail  for  Syracuse  in 
Sicily. 

From  Syracuse  they  went  on  to  Puteoli,  the 
end  of  their  sea  journey. 

It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  esteem  in 
which  Paul  was  held  by  Julius  that  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  a  whole  week  with  the 
Christians  of  this  city.  At  its  close  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  their  escort  moved  forward  along  the 
“Queen  of  Roads’’  toward  Rome. 

Thirty  miles  from  Rome,  at  the  Marketplace 
of  Appius,  a  deputation  from  the  Roman  church 
met  them.  Perhaps  among  them  were  those  to 
whom  Paul  had  sent  greetings  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Ten  miles  farther  on,  at  a  hamlet 
where  there  were  three  taverns,  a  second  party 
of  Christians  met  them.  This  double  greeting 
gave  Paul  new  courage.  Arrived  in  Rome,  Julius 
immediately  sought  out  Burrus,  the  Praetorian 
Prefect,  and  gave  Paul  into  his  custody.  Bur¬ 
rus  was  one  of  Nero’s  best  and  wisest  advisers. 
He  separated  the  apostle  from  the  great  herd  of 
prisoners  and  gave  him  quarters  by  himself,  a 
soldier  being  deputed  to  guard  him,  being 
bound  to  him  doubtless  by  a  chain,  after  the 
Roman  custom. 

THE  WESTMIN8TEB  STANDABD8. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  of  New  York  for  the  celebration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  by  Parliament,  the  ser 
vice  to  take  place  on  Monday,  November  8th 
next,  at  3  P.M.,  in  the  Old  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Duffield  pastor.  The  addresses  will 
be  by  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D. ,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary;  Rev.  William  S.  Plumer,  D.D., 
of  Chicago;  and  by  Rev.  Francis  F.  Ellinwood, 
LL.D.,  of  New  York. 

In  the  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  addresses  will 
be  given  by  President  James  D.  Moffat,  LL.D., 
of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D. ,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  speaking  to  take  place  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Concert  Hall,  to  be  followed  by  a 
collation. 

The  following  evening  there  will  be  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools  of  the 
city  in  the  First  Church.  There  will  be  good 
speaking,  good  music,  and  an  award  of  Bible 
prizes  and  banner  to  scholars  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  Catechism. 

The  music  at  these  several  gatherings  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  C.  Carl, 
organist  of  the  First  Church,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  hie  Chorus  Choir  and  Soloists. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

Our  Influence. 

Kot.  1.  Influence  of  cownrds.  Dent.  80 : 1-8. 

8.  Influence  of  kindnese.  Acte  8 : 86-48. 

8.  Influence  of  wenkneas.  Oen.  8 : 1-6. 

4.  Influence  of  courace.  Acte  87  :  87-36. 

A  Influence  of  hoUnees.  Ex.  88:85-85. 

A  Influence  after  death.  Heb.  11 :  1-7. 

7.  Topic— Influence :  why  to  get  It,  how  to  get  it, 
how  to  uee  it.  Dent.  80 : 1-9 ;  Matt.  5 ;  18-lA 
The  world  without,  by  analogy,  furniBbee 
language  for  the  world  within  and  the  world 
beyond.  St.  John  deecribee  heaven’s  glories  in 
language  borrowed  from  earthly  scenes  and  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  we  are  very  familiar.  “Char¬ 
acter”  was  a  mark,  a  stamp,  before  it  came  to 
mean  that  combination  of  properties  or  qualities 
which  distinguishes  one  person  from  another. 
“Individual”  was  that  which  could  not  be 
divided  ere  it  designated  a  single  person.  With 
the  old  Romans  a  river  was  “flumen,”  and  its 
onward  motion  was  described  by  the  verb 
“fluere,  ”  to  8ow.  From  this  root  we  have  such 
words  as  “influence,”  “confluence,”  “efflu¬ 
ence,”  and  “fluent.”  The  influence  of  the 
Amazon  is  felt  two  hundred  miles  at  sea,  whilst 
the  reflex  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  four 
hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon.  The  source  of 
this  river  does  not  explain  its  might.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  “confluence,”  the  flowing  to¬ 
gether,  of  numerous,  and  sometimes  nameless 
tributaries.  The  “influence”  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  the  Gulf  is  not  determined  by  the  river 
which  some  of  us  have  seen  above  Minneapolis 
and  Saint  Paul,  but  by  the  “confluence”  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  lesser  streams.  The 
course  which  a  river  will  pursue  and  the  force 
with  which  it  will  flow  depend  upon  the  foun¬ 
tains,  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  contrast  between  the 
majestic  and  placid  Hudson  and  the  furious 
Niagara  well  illustrate  this  point.  The  deep 
and  narrow  gorge  compresses  the  Niagara  in 
front,  whilst  gravity’s  mighty  and  relentless 
force  pushes  on  from  behind,  till,  to  escape,  the 
billows  leap  and  roar  like  frenzied  demons.  But 
a  few  miles  away  from  this  awe-inspiring  scone, 
the  Hudson  flows  unvexed  to  the  sea,  through 
its  gently  undulating  valley.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  therefore,  influence,  both  in  onward  course 
and  might,  depends  upon  God.  He  uplifted  the 
mountains,  depressed  the  valleys,  and  made  the 
level  plain.  He  ordained  the  law  of  gravitation. 
From  Him,  in  enow  and  rain  the  fountains  find 
their  origin. 

It  was  a  great  moment  and  triumph  in  the 
history  of  language  when  this  word  “influence’ 
was  seized  upon  and  consecrated  to  denote  the 
mighty  movements  in  history  and  in  mind.  Its 
imagery  is  not  one  whit  more  graphic  than  its 
portrayal  is  accurate.  From  whatever  point 
viewed  the  choice  is  admirable.  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  and  from  Him  has  gone 
forth  an  influence  as  limitless  in  time  and  extent 
as  it  is  immeasurable  in  might.  Inspired  by 
Him,  His  apostles  started  the  Christian  Church. 
Its  limpid  waters  have  been  discolored  by  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  world.  Though  like  the 
Amazon,  its  influence  is  felt  far  out  at  sea,  yet 
like  that,  the  reflex  action  of  sea  is  felt  far  up 
the  stream.  The  world  can  never  again  be 
what  it  was  before  the  Church  of  Christ  camq 
into  it,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  yet 
become  what  it  ought  because  of  the  world’s  in¬ 
fluence.  What  better  describee  the  Reformation 
than  a  river  in  its  course,  changing  and  being 
changed  by  that  which  it  met  This  imagery  is 
aptly  used  and  happily  expressed  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke : 

“  O  mighty  river,  strong,  eternal  will. 

Wherein  the  streams  of  human  good  and  ill 
Are  onward  swept,  conflicting  to  the  sea. 

The  world  is  safe  hecanse  it  floats  in  thee.” 

Who  can  measure  the  force  of  the  impact  when 


rolling  river  meets  surging  sea  ?  Multiply  it  by 
the  centuries.  Who  can  compute  the  force  with 
which  consecrated  Christians  have  hurled  them¬ 
selves  against  a  secularizing  world  ?  This  prob¬ 
lem  in  spiritual  dynamics  defles  man’s  powers 
and  awaits  God’s  answer  at  the  moment  of  His 
glorious  triumph. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  the  other  day  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  word  “influence”  is  found  but 
once  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  in  either 
the  King  James  or  Revised  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  in  such  constant  use  to-day  by 
politicians,  scientists,  and  common  people,  that 
one  wonders  how  the  Revisers  got  along  without 
it.  Though  the  name  be  absent  the  thing  is 
there.  One  of  the  early  fathers  said,  “Had  not 
Stephen  prayed,  Paul  had  not  preached.  ’  ’  There 
is  influence  in  fact.  We  note  also  with  joy, 
that  in  history’s  wide  stream,  as  in  the  ease  of  a 
river,  there  is  a  tendency  of  sediment  to  sink 
and  settle,  and  of  the  current  to  clarify.  Were 
our  lives  as  righteous  as  our  judgment  of  his¬ 
tory  is  accurate,  this  would  be  a  marvellous 
world.  Shakespeare  spoke  but  a  part  of  the 
truth  when  he  said,  “The  evil  men  do  lives  after 
them.  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones.”  Righteousness  is  as  eternal  and  tri¬ 
umphant  as  the  soul,  redeemed,  is  eternal  and 
incorruptible.  We  forget  the  stain  of  David’s 
sins  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  songs. 
Jezebel  and  Ahab,  Nero  and  Herod,  are  but 
specks  between  us  and  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness.  The  judgment  of  the  world  condemns 
them,  much  more  the  judgment  of  God. 

No  imagery  however  felicitous  can  express 
or  suggest  all  that  is  contained  in  the  realm  of 
fact.  Rivers  are  more  impressive  but  less  essen¬ 
tial  than  fountains.  The  Amazon  gives  to  the 
Atlantic  that  which  it  received  from  the  hills 
above  it.  Rivers  carry  water,  they  do  not  create 
it.  Persons  may  transmit,  they  do  not  generate 
power.  Outlet  can  surrender  only  that  which 
inlet  received.  Whence  do  we  receive  our  in¬ 
fluence  ?  Is  God  or  Satan  the  source  ?  There 
was  so  much  of  Christ  and  so  little  of  self  about 
him,  that  for  Paul  to  live  was  Christ.  Weak  in 
body,  stumbling  in  speech,  without  financial 
resource,  Paul  could  yet  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthened  him.  When  the  world 
was  ringing  with  his  fame  and  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  him.  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am.  ” 

The  determining  point  as  to  source,  course, 
and  force  of  influence  was  that  day,  on  hie  way 
to  Damascus,  when  Paul  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  Then  and  there  was  a 
mighty  outflow  of  self  that  there  might  be  a 
mightier  inflow  of  God.  Paul  was  able  to  give 
out  life,  and  love,  and  light  because  he  permit¬ 
ted  God  to  fill  him  with  love,  and  life,  and  light. 
He  who,  as  a  prince,  would  have  power  with  God 
and  men,  must  use  that  power  for  God  and  men. 
God  could  entrust  to  Christ  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  because  he  would  not  abuse  that 
power.  The  loftiest  apd  holiest  became  the 
lowliest.  Our  humiliation  is  for  exaltation. 
Christ’s  is  for  service.  With  us  the  end  is 
that  we  may  have  the  most  elevated  position  and 
mightiest  power.  With  Christ  it  was  and  is 
that  he  may  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father.  His  influence  is  eter 
nal,  ours  is  ephemeral.  Peter  thinking  of  self 
ran  from  the  Garden,  followed  Christ  afar  off, 
and  denied  Him  with  an  oath.  Thinking  only 
of  Christ  he  awed  the  Sanhedrin,  swayed  multi¬ 
tudes  and  wrought  miracles. 

Mamma.  “Mercy  on  me!  What  does  all  this 
racket  mean  Sunday  ?  And  you’ve  got  all  your 
dolls  out,  too!” 

Little  Dot.  “You  said  we  might  play  church.  ” 

“Do  you  call  this  gabble  and  laughter  church?” 

“No,  mamma,  church  is  just  over,  and  the 
folks  are  going  home.” — The  Standard. 


Children’s  Department 

THY  HEART’S  GARDFN. 

There’s  a  flower  that  blooms  in  thy  heart’s  fair  garden. 
Keep  it,  my  child,  as  fresh  as  the  day; 

Let  its  sweetness  clamber  over  thy  hedges. 

To  cheer  the  sad  souls  who  pass  by  thy  way. 

’Tib  the  beautiful  Rose— the  flower  of  Love  1 

There’s  a  flower  that  blooms  in  thy  heart’s  fair  garden. 
Keep  it,  my  child,  as  pure  as  the  snow; 

Let  never  a  touch  mar  its  shining  white  petals. 

Let  never  a  breath  its  beauty  o’erthrow  I 
’Tis  the  spotless  white  Lily  of  Purity  1 

If  thou  tend  well  in  thy  heart’s  fair  garden 
These  beautiful  blossoms,  so  pure  and  so  sweet, 

Lo  I  in  and  out  and  everywhere  spreading 
Another  dear  blossom  tbou’Jt  And  at  t^iy  feet,— 

And  the  name  of  that  flower  is  Heart’s-ease,  my  child ! 

Marie  Gloden. 

THE  BABY’S  PICTURE. 

Antoinette  was  the  little  girl’s  real  name,  but 
in  the  store  where  she  was  a  cash  girl,  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  “Fluffy.”  That  was 
because  her  hair  had  a  way  of  curling  ail  over 
her  head,  looking  like  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
dolls  that  were  in  the  show  case  for  sale.  The 
little  doll  customers  always  asked  fur  a  doll 
with  “fluffy  hair.  ” 

Antoinette  put  one  in  mind  of  a  doll,  too,  for 
she  was  small  and  fragile  in  appearance  and  her 
face  looked  like  transparent  china.  She  had 
been  absent  from  her  post  of  duty  two  days, 
because  the  baby  had  died.  The  morning  of 
her  return  the  other  cash  girls  crowded  around 
her,  and  in  kindly  tones  said:  “We  are  awfully 
sorry  for  you,  ‘Fluffy.’  ” 

“What  was  the  matter  of  the  baby  ?” 

“The  doctor  said  there  was  too  much  steam 
in  the  room,  and  the  dampness  was  bad  for  its 
lungs.  You  see  mother  has  had  extra  washing 
lately,”  replied  “Fluffy”  in  asad  tone  of  voice. 

The  faces  of  the  other  girls  lighted  up  for  a 
moment,  more  washing  made  additional  finances, 
but  “Fluffy”  interpreted  the  look  and  thought, 
and  said :  “Yes,  but  the  extra  money  all  went 
for  the  baby’s  funeral.  We  wanted  to  give  baby 
a  pretty  funeral,  of  course,  and  girls,  we  feel  just 
dreadfully,  because  we  didn’t  even  have  the 
baby’s  picture  taken,  she  was  real  sweet  aud 
cute  looking.” 

Customers  were  beginning  to  come  in  thick 
and  fast  and  rappings  on  the  counter,  with  calls 
of  “Cash!  here  cash!”  resounded  through  the 
store.  The  first  article  that  Antoinette  took  to 
the  desk  from  a  purchaser  was  a  baby’s  dress, 
all  trimmed  with  lace  and  pretty  cream  white 
baby  ribbon,  and  as  she  threaded  her  way 
through  the  crowded  aisles  of  the  store  she 
thought  how  pretty  baby  would  have  looked  in 
that  dress,  if  it  could  only  have  worn  it  and  had 
its  picture  taken.  She  halted  for  a  moment,  so 
overcome  was  she  with  the  picture  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  in  her  mind,  but  a  stern  voice  called  out, 
“Hurry  up  there.  Step  along  more  lively, 
can’t  you  ?” 

At  six  o’clock  the  cash  girls  started  on  their 
homeward  way  with  tired  feet  and  aching  heads, 
for  it  had  been  one  of  those  warm  October  days, 
when  the  steam  heat  of  the  store  made  them 
feel  more  than  usually  languid. 

“O,  there’s  a  picture  that  looks  just  like  our 
baby!”  exclaimed  Antoinette,  to  one  of  the 
girls,  who,  because  she  felt  sorry  for  her  in  her 
trouble,  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  walk  home 
with  “Fluffy.  ” 

“Your  baby  didn’t  have  a  dress  like  that 
though?”  the  companion  said,  as  she  looked  at 
the  picture  the  sister  pointed  out  in  the  case. 

“No,  but  if  she  had  had  such  a  dress,  she 
would  have  looked  almost  the  very  same.” 
The  photographer’s  man  came  at  that  moment 
and  carried  the  show  case  in,  for  it  was  getting 
dark- 

When  Antoinette  went  home  she  told  her 
mother  about  the  picture,  and  the  next  day  the 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  was  mostly 
devoted  to  the  November  topics,  Romanists  and 
Mexicans  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Weston  who  presided,  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gram  found  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  McAfee,  superintendent  of  the 
school  work  to  give  some  facts  regarding  its 
progress.  He  stated  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
American  born  Mexican  people.  As  New  Mex¬ 
ico  is  still  a  territory,  the  Government  has 
appropriated  a  comparatively  small  amount  for 
public  education,  hence  the  work  of  Christian 
training  has  been  assumed  largely  by  Presby¬ 
terian  women. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  an  English-speaking 
missionary  to  reach  and  influence  Mexican  peo¬ 
ple  than  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  people*  in 
Africa.  On  the  dark  continent  he  must  contend 
with  ignorance,  here  he  has  bitter  prejudice  to 
meet  for  the  people  have  been  taught  to  despise 
and  hate  the  Proteetant  religion.  Through  the 
kindly  ministries  of  our  teachers  the  confidence 
of  the  people  has  been  won,  so  that  the  cry  to¬ 
day  is  for  more  teachers  and  more  schools.  The 
people  are  flocking  to  us.  It  would  be  possible 
to  double  our  force  in  twenty-four  hours  on  this 
interesting  field  were  the  means  for  so  doing  in 
our  hands.  Seventeen  Mexican  churches  to  day 
dot  the  territory  as  the  result  of  the  faithful 
teaching  of  these  Christian  women.  American 
pastors  preside  over  these  churches,  aided  by 
native  evangelists.  Out  of  our  schools  have 
come  two  Mexican  boys,  now  graduated  from 


Catarrh 

In  the  Head  is  a 

Constitutional  Disease 

And  Requires  a 

Constitutional  Remedy 

Like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  working  through 
the  blood,  eradicates  the  impurity  which  causes  and 
promotes  the  disease,  anda  fleets  a  permanent  cure. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh  and  was  in^  such  a 
condition  that  every  little  draught  would  cause  me 
to  take  cold.  After  having  taken  a  few  bottles  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  have  been  strengthened  and 
I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  ever  been  before.” 
John  Albert,  79  James  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s 

Is  the  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
All  druggists.  $1,  six  for  $5.  Get  Hood’s. 

^Sfle  “J*  tasteless,  mild,  effect 
ntKyU  S  r  Ills  tive.  All  druggists.  25c. 


Del  Norte  College.  Two  others  in  a  difficult 
field  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  San  Luis  valley,  Colorado,  last 
year  the  crops  were  very  poor  and  the  people 
actually  suffered ;  not  one  word  of  complaint, 
however,  did  they  utter.  This  year  the  crops 
have  been  abundant  and  the  universal  voice  of 
the  people  has  been  Praise  God  for  a  better  har¬ 
vest  ;  spiritual  interest  has  increased  and  the 
work  is  encouraging.  It  has  been  our  desire 
to  educate  the  people  as  well  as  the  children  to 
self-support.  At  one  point  the  people  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  school  for  the  teacher,  they  have  built 
her  a  house,  they  have  also  built  a  church; 
thus,  material  as  well  as  spiritual  success  crowns 
the  work. 

The  schools  number  twenty  nice;  four  are  in 
Southern  Colorado,  one  is  in  California,  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  in  New  Mexico.  Almost  all  native 
converts  are  graduates  from  the  missio^scSool^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  in  charge  of  the  Santa  Fe 
district,  used  to  say  that  whenever  he  found  an 
adobe  house  having  a  carpet  on  the  floor  and 
pictures  on  the  wall,  he  would  ask  if  its  inmates 
had  not  attended  Miss  Allison’s  school  at  Santa 
Fe.  He  has  ceased  to  ask  that  question  and  now 
says,  “When  did  you  return  from  Miss  Allison’s 
school  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Price  was  gratified  last  summer  to  notice 
a  child  at  a  railroad  station  in  New  Mexico, 
who  held  in  her  hand  a  Sunday-school  paper. 
This  had  been  given  Imr  by  her  teacher— doubt¬ 
less  a  Christian  tocher,  altliough  not  engaged 
in  a  mission  school.  When  asked  by  the  lady 
for  this  paper,  she  grasped  it  tightly  as  a  treas¬ 
ure  too  precious  to  part  with. 

“God  is  not  leaving  Hie  work,’’  said  the 
leader,  “the  outlooK  is  full  of  hope  and  we  have 
abundant  occasion  for  gratitude  for  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  schools  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  people.  ’’ 

From  the  South. — Returning  after  vacation  to 
the  Boys’  Farm  School,  a  teacher  was  pleased 
to  find  that  the  boys  had  been  trying  to  take  the 
inspiration  of  the  school  into  their  homes.  One 
had  picked  berries  and  sold  them,  also  some  rare 
rhododendrons  growing  on  the  mountain,  so  that 
he  had  earned  money  sufficient  to  buy  for  him¬ 
self  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes.  Two  or  three  had 
made  an  effort  to  form  Christian  Endeavor  | 
Societies. 

Another  says:  “We  are  constantly  endeavoring 
to  teach  our  boys  the  blessedness  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  We  not  only  direct  their  work,  but 
strive  to  teach  them  by  example  to  be  industri¬ 
ous,  faithful,  honest  and  prompt  in  all  duty. 
Elach  day  it  is  the  same  thing,  line  upon  line, 
over  and  over  again,  while  the  teacher  stands  at 
her  poet  and  learns  the  lesson  of  patience.’’ 

The  Asheville  Home  Industrial. — “Some  of 
the  little  ones,’’  says  Miss  Heydenbuck,  “are 
suffering  the  torture  of  homesickness,  but  they 
are  trying  to  be  brave  and  a  doll  given  here 
and  there,  has  done  much  in  some  cases  to  over¬ 
come  it.  One  child  said  she  was  not  homesick, 
but  was  feeling  a  little  queer.  This  was  the 
same  little  girl  who,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
Brittain’s  Cove  School,  gave  her  pet  hen  that 
her  little  sister  might  have  clothes  to  go  to 
Sunday  school. ’’ 

Miss  Dean  writes:  “We  have  about  forty  new 
girls  and  their  bright  eyes  and  earnest  faces 
show  that  they  came  for  a  purpose  which  they 
mean  to  accomplish.  All  have  fallen  into  line 
and  are  keeping  tolerably  good  step.  Some  are 
a  little  wobbly,  but  time  and  care  will  bring 
them  right.’’ 

Another  says:  “It  is  most  interesting  to  meet 
and  converse  with  the  parents  of  these  children 
who  bring  them  to  school.  They  are  most 
solicitous  for  their  welfare  and  so  anxious  that 
they  ‘git  better  lamin’.’’ 

From  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. — “I  think  we  shall  have  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  successful  year  as  many  of  our  old  girls 


have  returned  and  the  new  ones  seem  very  bright 
and  responsive.  The  daily  presence  and  gpiid- 
ance  of  the  Master  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
this  year  stand  among  the  foremost  in  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  development.’’ 

Mias  Joy  says:  “Many  of  our  last  June  gradu¬ 
ates  are  at  work.  One  has  thirty  nine  pupils  in 
a  district  said  to  be  one  of  the  roughest  in  this 
vicinity.  She  also  teaches  a  Bible  class  in  Sun¬ 
day-school.  A  number  of  our  pupils  taught 
during  the  summer  to  earn  something  for  school 
expenses,  making  their  return  to  school  possi¬ 
ble.  A  few  have  worked  in  the  fields,  taking 
the  place  of  men.  ’  ’ 

Among  the  Mormons. — Rev.  F.  W.  Blohm, 
our  Danish  missionary  in  Utah,  whose  history 
appeared  not  long  since  in  these  columns,  writes 
hopefully  of  extended  work  at  Alpine,  a  small 
but  strong  Mormon  town:  “One  Christian  and 
Presbyterian  family  has  resided  there  for  some 
time,  but  only  recently  did  the  way  seem  to 
open.  Mies  Taylor,  our  mission  teacher  at 
Pleasant  Grove,  instead  of  taking  the  vacation 
to  which  she  was  entitled  during  the  summer, 
has  rallied  to  my  support  in  reaching  the  people 
of  the  Alpine  Hills.  We  have  never  had  so  much 
joy  in  our  work  as  we  have  had  this  summer. 
We  have  been  led  to  exclaim  again  and  again, 
‘I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every¬ 
one  that  believeth  1’ ’’  H.  E.  B. 


HABITS. 

A  man  likes  some  hot  drink  for  breakfast,  and 
coffee  suits  his  taste  about  as  well  as  anything. 
It  seems  hard  that  so  many  should  be  denied 
coffee  because  it  upsets  their  liver  and  disagrees 
with  them  in  one  way  and  another ;  still  this 
condition  does  exist,  and  when  a  man  finds  it 
hurts  him,  he  is  generally  sensible  enough  to 
leave  it  out  of  his  bill  of  fare,  for  it  is  quite  a 
bit  pleasanter  to  feel  well  all  day  than  to  enjoy 
a  drug  two  or  three  minutes  and  pay  for  it  in 
aches  and  ails  or  sickness. 

A  new  breakfast  drink  has  come  into  use, 
difficult  to  tell  from  coffee,  but  made  entirely 
of  grains,  and  which  never  produces  any  disa¬ 
greeable  results.  It  has  the  clean,  pungent 
flavor  so  much  enjoyed  in  coffee,  but  while  coffee 
hurts  the  system,  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee 
goes  to  work  in  downright  good  earnest  to 
“make  red  blood.’’ 

It  is  composed  only  of  the  grains  intended  by 
nature  for  man’s  subsistence.  These  are  skill¬ 
fully  blended  and  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  hot  drink  the  fac  simile  of  rich  Mocha 
or  Java  coffee,  when  boiled  fuU  15  minutes  after 
the  boiling  point  is  reached,  but  fattening  and 
healthful.  Stomach,  liver  and  bowel  troubles 
disappear  when  coffee  and  tea  are  left  off,  and 
the  food  drink,  Postum,  taken  in  their  place. 

This  toothsome  drink  goes  about  three  times 
as  far  as  coffee,  and  produces  health  and  com¬ 
fort  where  trouble  formerly  existed.  It  is  made 
by  the  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Lim.,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  When  a  man  or  woman  “feels 
mean’’  day  after  day  or  every  few  days,  it  can 
quite  safely  be  charged  to  incorrect  habits,  and 
coffee  and  tea  drinking  are  the  real  cause  of 
more  bodily  disorder  than  any  one  knows.  A 
habit  is  hard  to  get  over,  but  when  a  delicious 
tasting  article  is  offered  which  produces  health 
instead  of  tearing  it  down,  the  change  is  easy  to 
make.  Prominent  grocers  say  it  exactly  meets 
a  want,  and  persons  who  have  been  kept  from 
coffee  on  account  of  their  health  are  now  having 
all  the  enjoyment  of  coffee  drinking  and  getting 
fat  over  it. 

“Just  as  good’’  as  Postum  Cereal,  are  words 
used  to  mislead  the  public. 

In  the  frequent  attempts  of  counterfeiters  to 
take  the  public  money,  they  resort  to  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  are  injurious  to  the  human  stomach. 
Genuine  packages  of  Postum  have  red  seals  and 
the  words,  “It  makes  red  blood,’’  thereon. 
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The  Delicious 
Fiavor  of 


Is  a  Natural  Property 
of  the  Entire  Wheat 

Compared  with  all  other  grain  foods 
Wheatlet  is  unquestionably  the  be»t  in  the 
World.  It  Is  delicate  but 
substantial,  rich  in  gluten 
and  phosphates;  for  weak 
stomachs  or  healthy  appe¬ 
tites.  Try  It.  Sold  in  21b 
packages. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  Wheatlet  have  him 
order  some  for  you, or  send 
us  his  name  andyour  order 
—we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Tliere  Is  only 
one  Wheatlet,  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  Genuine  Is  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Oqci  Lockpopt«  Ni  Vi 

Dr.  Jaeger’s 

SANATORY  UNDERWEAR 

AS  USKD  BY 

Dr.  Nansen 

OB  his  famous  Arctic  siedge  joamejr. 

**The  reettlt  of  all  tbl*  experimenting  was  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  woollen  clotkea, 
which  would  give  free  outlet  to  the  perspiration.  Jo¬ 
hansen  followed  my  example,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
our  bodies  we  each  bad  two  Jaeger  Undershirts  next 
the  skin,  etc.,  etc.”— **  Farthest  North,”  Vol.  U.,  p.  HA 

This  Applies  to  You. 

Jaeger  Undtrwear  allowa  the  akin  to  breathe 
freely,  at  the  same  lime  absorbing  its  exhala¬ 
tions,  leaving  the  body  dry  and  warm.  Qivea  the 
greatest  warmth  with  the  least  weight. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

Main  Retail  .Store:  Branches: 

16  WEST  23D  ST..  166  Broadway. 

New  York.  248  W.  125th  St 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  20th.  Miaa  Haw¬ 
ley  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Georgiana  E.  Whiting 
of  Korea,  in  which  she  said:  “Just  now  I  am 
at  Gensan,  about  200  miles  from  Seoul,  though 
still  in  Korea.  My  health  demanded  a  change, 
and  taking  the  Russian  steamer,  we  stopped  at 
Cheefoo,  Nagasaki  and  Vladivostock.  We  were 
intending  to  leave  Gensan  on  the  same  steamer 
on  our  return,  when  we  heard  that  she  was 
lost,  but  all  the  crew  saved.  We  are  disappointed 
that  we  have  to  stay  here  eight  or  nine  days 
longer,  when  a  rush  of  work  and  preparation  for 
Annual  Meeting,  are  urgently  calling  us  to 
Seoul.  We  expect  to  have  Mr.  Speer  with  us  at 
our  Annual  Meeting. 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  what 
occurred  here  a  few  days  ago.  Last  Sunday  in 
his  sermon  for  the  Koreans,  Mr.  Swallen  told  of 
the  suffering  in  India.  The  very  next  day  one 
of  his  congregation  brought  him  ten  dollars, 
a  very  large  sum  for  a  Korean  to  give,  and 
asked  him  to  send  it  to  India.  Another  Korean 
whose  wages  are  only  ten  dollars  a  month  brought 
two  dollars,  and  his  wife  at  the  same  time  sent 
her  two  wedding  rings  to  be  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  sent  to  India.  The  rings  were  sold 
to  a  foreigner  for  ten  dollars.  These  rings  worn 
in  pairs  and  never  singly,  are  given  to  the  bride 
by  her  husband  at  marriage.  They  are  made  of 
silver  and  are  very  heavy.  These  rings  and  a 
silver  hairpin  are  about  the  only  ornaments  a 
Korean  woman  possesses,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  it  means  to  her  to  give  them  up.  If  the 
story  of  the  Christian  Koreans  giving  by  such 
sacrifices  to  help  the  people  of  India  were 
spread  far  and  wide,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
means  of  great  good.’’ 

Mies  Hawley  also  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sarah 
Bent  of  Chining  Chow.  After  giving  a  little 
account  of  the  trip  she  was  taking,  for  her 
health,  she  says:  “The  news  about  the  deficit 
of  the  Board  is  sad  indeed.  What  does  it  sig¬ 
nify  ?  A  decrease  in  the  interest  in  missions  or 
lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  church  members  f 
Oh  I  that  there  was  some  true  and  vivid  way  of 
presenting  to  the  church  the  awful  need  of  help¬ 
ing  these  people  to  get  the  light.’’  She  speaks 
with  pleasure  of  the  second  floor  which  has  been 
recently  added  to  their  house,  so  as  to  raise  them 
farther  from  the  ground,  and  the  consequent 
risk  of  malaria,  which  is  very  prevalent  in 
Shantung. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  farewell  meeting 
for  Dr.  Ayre  and  Dr.  Cattell,  two  young  women, 
who  left  the  city  on  Monday  last  to  start  a  hoe- 
pital  at  Soochow,  in  the  Central  ChiniTMission. 
A  few  friends  gathered  in  the  “upper-room’’  of 
the  Mission  Building  to  bid  them  God  speed, 
and  among  the  farewell  words,  there  were  none 
more  heartfelt  than  those  of  Mr.  Moffett,  soon 
to  return  to  hie  own  work  at  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea,  and  who  had  only  words  of  cheer  and 
congratulation  for  those  about  to  begin  their 
life  work  in  China.  His  brave  hopeful  words 
will  sound  in  their  ears  many  a  time,  when  the 
discouragements,  inevitable  in  their  diflBcult 
field,  gather  around  them. 

Mies  Hubbard  read  a  long  and  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Miss  Annie  Montgomery,  telling  of 
her  serious  illness  soon  after  her  return  from 
America  to  Hamadan,  and  of  her  gradual,  but 
very  slow  recovery.  Truly  when  one '  hears  of 
the  want  of  drainage  in  the  city  where  she 
works,  and  of  the  bad  air  which  she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  breathe,  one  wonders  that  she  recov¬ 
er^  at  all!  The  state  of  things  which  she 
describes  is  too  dreadful  to  print,  and  after  read¬ 
ing  about  it,  our  city  streets  here  in  New  York, 
which  were  bad  enough  before,  suddenly  seem 
sweet  and  clean !  Miss  Montgomery  had  been 
able  to  go  out  of  town  to  a  garden  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  after  a  picnic  dinner,  a  “Station 
Meeting’’  was  held  and  she  adds,  “I  wish  you 
could  have  knelt  with  us  and  united  in  that 
prayer  of  Mr.  Hawkes  as  he  gave  thanks  for 
our  spared  lives  and  for  our  reunion.  After 
that  we  discussed  ways  and  means  and  heard  the 


Report  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  trip,  and  when  all  the 
business  was  over,  tbe  meeting  adjourned  and 
some  wandered  off  here  and  there.  Oh  I  the 
luxury  and  the  reetfulness  of  getting  one’s  feet 
on  the  green  sward  I  I  do  so  wish  that  we  could 
buy  a  portion  of  that  garden.  ’’ 

We  can  imagine  a  little  what  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  Hamadan  is,  when  we  realise  that  Dr. 
Holmes  considers  it  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  Persia  I 

After  a  special  prayer  for  all  those  mission¬ 
aries  from  whom  we  had  heard,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.  J.  B.  S. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
diimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimn^.  Go  by  the  Index. 

Vika  llacbath  Pituboisii  Pa 

Magic  Lantern  Money 

buys  more  from  us  thMD  from  any  other  establishment 
•-in  reliable  goods,  we  mean.  The  quality  of  our 
lines  cannot  be  improved.  The 
best  materials  and  highest  skill 
make  them. 

\Ve  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
the  world  in  Stereopticons,  etc., 
and  our  reputation  is  behind 
every  article  we  put  out  Cata* 
logue  of  all  things  stereoptic. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Bradford,  Eng,  16  Beekman  5t.,  New  York. 

TAe  largest  Sterenpiic&n  outfitters  in  the  %vorltL 
BRANCHES— Boston:  M  BromfleldSi.  CmcAOo:  • 
WaskiuKton  8t.  Kansas  Citt  (Mo.):  615  Ksst  1^  8|» 
MlNNSAPOUfl:  23  Washirirton  Ave.  Bo. 

(KEEP  WARM  with  a  SS  Miller  Oil  Heater.) 

“MILLER”  LAMPS 

are  BEAUTIFUL  and  UP-TO-DATE, 

hare  more  sootl  pointothan  any  other  lamp.  If 
dralero  will  not  Vurniiih the Konnine “Miller’* 
otime  CO  us  tor  them,  orwrito  fur  catalogue  and  order  by 
mail.  /.ii  stales,  a  thousand  deemna.  for  Hnoae, 
Store,  Club,  Oburch.  etc.  Don’t  buy  lamps  before 
you  look  into  tbe  merits  of  “The  Miller.’’ 

Tbe  best  Bicycle  Lantern  is  Miller’s  ’AT. 

Our  Brass  Tables,  with  Onyx  Tops,  ars  Finn. 

EDWARD  MILLER  i  C0.ia:feST^ 

28  A  311  W.  Broad wny,  bet.  Park  PI.  and  Barclay  St..  N.T. 

(In  Meriden,  (^wnn.  At63  Pearl  St..  Bueton.) 


AMERICAN 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watob,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  20  ponnds  COCKATOO  TK  AS 
and  a  handsome  present  witb 
eyery  pound.  Orest  Indueements. 
Send  for  our  new  lUnsksted 
premlnm  and  price  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMBRICAIV  TEA  CO.MPANY, 
31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.Box  289. 


ELGIN  WATCH 

^  MV  There  ere  no  better  wstdies  to  ba 
had  tbtt  Klfin  wstekes.  tfyoabvy 
one  of  them  you  know  yea  will  kaea 
the  Wat  tlwekeeyer  that  AmnHmm 
ftti  ikUl  eaa  aaka  AU  oar  wstehea 
with  Elfin  moremente  are  ia 

GENUINE  DUEBER  CASES 

handsomeW  enfrared,  heavily  gold 
plat^,  will  last  a  lifetime  aiid  ara 
known  tbe  world  over  u  the  standard 
of  American  make.  Wesendtoanyooa 


fivinc  us  his  full  address  this  wmteh, 
gents^  or  ladies’,  per  Expreetj  C.O.B.. 
witb  iwivilege  of  examination,  lx 
satiifactMT.  pay  agent  8640  and 
express  clmrgee;  if  not,  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  pay  nothing.  All 
watches  are  gaaraateed.  If  meaty 
b  seat  with  erder  we  pay  alt  expreaa 
charges  and  give  a  beautifnl  ehaW 

ROYAL  MFC.  OO., 
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frrsds  Ksrk  Bsfiattrss.)  , 


For  Dropoptla,  Comm 
Unlike  all  other  FIoM,  1 
end  little  ctarcb— wbji^ 
Nutritions  and  palataDk 
vailed  In  America#  End 
PamphiAt  am 
ITfNata  rABWieLL  Jfi 


PLOUR 

lobetet  and  ObooMy. 
le  It  eonlalne  no  bran 
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MUSIC. 


WHAT  eOOD  CHURCH  MUSIC  IS. 

Thomas  W.  Sorette. 

For  the  great  majority  of  church-goers  the 
question  of  what  is  good  or  bad  church  music 
is  settled  more  by  their  own  feelings  than  by  a 
calm  judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  music  pleases  them,  they  do  not  think 
much  as  to  its  appropriateness.  If  it  does  not 
please  them,  they  are  apt  to  condemn  it  off-hand. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  been  responsible  for  a 
choir,  however,  knows  how  difficult  a  matter  it 
is  to  run  succeAfully  against  people’s  prejudices. 
Give  me  a  thoroughly  unmusical  person  for  a 
good  sweeping  criticism;  he  will  usually  preface 
his  remarks  by  saying  be  has  never  studied 
music,  but  he  knows  what  he  likes,  and  then  he 
will  proceed  to  demolish  you  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

There  are  people  whom  any  amount  of  logic 
will  not  move  from  their  position.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  qualities  good  music  must  possess, 
and  what  constitutes  the  weakness  and  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  bad  church  music.  In  the  first  place, 
church  music  must  obey  the  law  of  fitness  which 
dominates  everything  in  our  service ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  devotional  and  dignified. 

But  what  does  the  law  of  fitness  demand  ? 
There  is  a  church  style  in  music  just  as  there 
is  in  architecture;  not  an  arbitrary  thing  set 
up  by  any  composer  or  school  of  composers,  but 
a  reality,  a  necessity,  a  natural  and  spontane¬ 
ous  growth,  a  flower  blooming  and  beautiful, 
springing  from  what  is  held  by  common  consent 
to  be  right  and  fitting.  If  we  look  at  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  development  we  shall  understand  this 
better. 

The  first  great  period  in  church  music  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  music  was 
of  the  most  formal  kind,  founded  on  an  essen¬ 
tial  law  of  composition,  every  part  in  it  fol¬ 
lowed  out  from  beginning  to  end  a  certain  strict 
relation  to  all  the  others,  and  freedom  in  melody 
or  treatment  was  unknown.  It  was  distinctly  a 
product  of  the  religious  life  of  that  time;  it 
tallied  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  and 
belief.  It  fails  to  fulfill  our  requirements  to¬ 
day,  because  the  form  of  our  service  is  changed, 
and  there  is  a  new  spirit  in  it  which  requires 
new  musical  expression. 

The  old  church  music  was  too  cold  and  im¬ 
passive,  too  formal.  It  is  our  humanity  that 
lies  at  the  very  base  of  our  natures;  we  are 
human  beings;  we  need  to  have  our  feelings 
awokened,  our  hearts  touched. 

But  can  the  two  seemingly  irreconcilable 
things  be  joined  ?  Can  we  have  in  music  the 
dignity  and  reverential  beauty  which  worship 
demands,  and  at  the  same  time  those  human 
qualities  which  seem  inherently  secular  ?  Two 
things  are  necessary:  First,  that  our  religious 
life  shall  have  more  human  quality;  shall  come 
closer  to  the  every  day  life  of  the  people;  shall 
become  nobler  and  more  tender ;  shall  belong  to 
the  people  rather  than  to  the  priest;  shall  not 
so  much  overawe  us  by  splendor  as  touch  our 
hearts  by  intimate  relation  to  our  own  needs. 
The  second  is  that  there  shall  be  men  of  musi¬ 
cal  genius  as  there  were  in  the  old  times, 
through  whom  this  religious  life  may  speak. 
Such  music  is  real ;  it  has  come  from  the  inner¬ 
most  heart ;  it  is  no  mere  appendage  to  the 
service,  but  an  expression  of  the  actual  spirit 
that  abides  within  it. 

The  anthems  and  services  of  such  composers 
as  Stainer,  Calkins,  Qoss,  Barnby,  and  Stanford 
are  universally  used  in  the  best  choirs  of  England 
and  America.  Observe  the  majesty  of  the  Sanc- 
tus — the  wonderful  calm  and  beauty  of  “Holy  I 
Holyl  Holy!’’  the  tremendous,  inevitable  sense 
of  power  which  the  organ  givee  with  its  stalking 
bass,  and  ask  is  it  music  noble  and  beautiful 
enough  to  be  wedded  to  inspiring  words  f 
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Begins  a  new  volume  and  contains 
all  new  features^  including : 


First  Qiaptcrs  of  Mrs.  Bur-  | 
ton  Harrison^s  new  novel  i 
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“GOOD  AMERICANS.”  I 

**  Andreevs  Flight  into  the  , 
Unknown.”  i 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an  Eye 
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"  Mozart,”  by  Edvard  Grieg. 

The  famous  Scandinavian  comraser  wntes 
most  sympathetically  of  the  great  German  who 
awoke  the  spirit  of  German  music. 


Strange  Creatures  of  the 
Past. 

Wonderful  reconstructions  of  gigantic  sau- 
riaijt  of  the  reptilian  age,  in  illustrations  by 
Charles  K.  Knight,  with  articles  by  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborne  and  William  H.  Balluu. 


The  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie-AntoinetU. 

A  powerful  presentation  of  a  tragic  theme. 
By  Anna  L.  Bicknell.  Illustrated. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  on 
the  Armenian  Question. 

An  interview  with  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  lately 
U.  S.  minister  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
Sultan  gives  his  side  of  the  Armenian  question. 
Published  at  the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  who 
wishes  thus  to  make  known  his  views  to  the 
American  people. 

A  Story  by  Stockton. 

“The  Romance  of  a  Mule-Car." 

A  Poem  by  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley. 

“  Rubdiy^t  of  Doc  Sifers,”  the  story  in  verse 
of  a  quaint  and  lovable  village  doctor.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Relyea. 

An  Imperial  Dream. 

A  woman's  reminiscences  of  Mexico  during 
the  French  Interxention,  with  glimpses  of 
Maximilian,  his  allies  and  his  enemies.  By 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson.  Illustrated. 


A  Story  by  the  Author 
of  **  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub.” 

“The  Cherub  Among  the  Gods,”  by  Ches- 
ter  Bailey  Femald. 

A  Poem  by  Bret  Harte. 
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An  Open  Letter  from  Mark 
Twain. 
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An  Essay  by  John  Bur¬ 
roughs. 

“On  the  Re-Reading  of  Books.” 

,  The  Photographs  of  Mrs. 
'  Cameron. 

By  E.  V.  Scott  O’Connor,  with  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  others. 
Illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Mrs.  Cam- 
i  eron's  work. 


A  Map  in  Color  of  **  Greater 
New  York.” 

Accompanying  a  brief  pa^r  on  “  The 
Growth  of  Great  Cities,”  with  many  inter- 
esting  and  hitherto  unpublished  statistics. 

**  Gallops.” 

The  first  of  a  group  of  strikingly  original 
stories  by  David  Gray, — about  horses, — 
sketches  of  “  the  Horse  as  a  Member  of  So¬ 
ciety.”  “TTie  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  Equinus.” 
“Biaybrooke’s  Double  Event  Steeplechase.” 


**  The  Story  of  Chitral.” 

The  heroic  defense  for  seven  weeks  by  ^e 
British  garrison  of  Fort  Chitral  on  the  Indian 
border.  By  Charles  Lowe,  War  Correspon¬ 
dent. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juuak  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Anna  R.  Bbau.  Oor.  Sec'r. 

Mibb  Chablottb  A.  Watirbubt,  Reo.  Sec’y 
Mibb  Ciaba  Fibld,  Treasnrer. 

Mibb  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


LIGHT  AMID  THE  SHADOWS. 

No  one  could  look  into  our  cheerful  rooms  last 
evening  and  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  girls 
flying  around  with  a  delightful  sense  of  home 
and  proprietorship  without  realizing  that  the 
Chapter  House  is  indeed  a  bright  spot  in  that 
crowded,  cheerless  neighborhood.  The  girls  bad 
“a  grand  time”  two  w°>eks  ago  at  their  enter¬ 
tainment,  with  the  music  and  recitations,  and 
what  is  more,  they  made  nearly  eighteen  dollars 
from  the  sale  of  the  fifteen  cent  tickets. 

A  house  committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  go  out  and  spend  the  money,  and  with  satis¬ 
factory  results,  for  now  a  pretty  rug  Alls  the 
centre  of  the  room,  the  borders  of  the  floor  have 
been  painted,  a  pretty  new  table  holds  their 
books  and  work,  a  mirror  bangs  on  the  wall, 
and  a  pretty  silk  lambrequin  drapes  the  mantle. 
All  this  with  the  furniture  that  had  been  given 
them  before,  makes  the  room  very  cosy  and 
attractive,  as  one  of  the  girls  expressed  it, 
“just  like  home.”  It  was  good  to  think  they 
were  able  in  this  way  to  satisfy  their  cravings 
for  the  ideal  home  which  they  cannot  have  in 
their  small  bare  rooms. 

But  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  because  these  tenements  seem  to  us  so 
dreary  and  unattractive  there  is  no  home  feeling 
ia  them.  The  very  difficulty  that  the  poor  have 
in  paying  the  rent  of  one  or  two  small  rooms 
makes  the  home  seem  more  precious  to  them. 
They  realize  alas,  very  early  in  life  that  a  home 
is  not  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  few  weeks’ 
illness,  or  loss  of  work  may  turn  them  literally 
into  the  street,  or  what  is  equally  dreaded,  scat¬ 
ter  the  family  in  different  institutions. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  in  a  family  that  is  having 
such  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along  that  this  latter 
ourse  seemed  almost  the  only  one  open  to  them 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  children  urged,  “Ob, 
mamma,  we  are  so  happy,  if  we  can  only  keep 
together,  never  mind  if  we  don’t  have  so  much 
to  eat  as  we  want,”  and  continued  the  poor 
mother  in  telling  Mies  Mayer  about  it,  “When 
we  get  through  talking  and  they  begin  to  sing 
and  laugh,  it  don’t  seem  so  bad  after  all.” 
The  mother  has  given  them  a  blessed  inheri 
tance  of  cheerfulness,  sadly  needed  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  curse  of  a  wretched  father  from 
which  they  are  just  emancipated.  Among  other 
trials,  the  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  on 
a  false  charge.  Believing  the  mother’s  story. 
Miss  Mayer  sent  her  to  some  lawyers  for  legal 
advice.  They  became  interested  and  after  some 
months’  effort  succeeded  in  getting  the  boy’s 
release,  greatly  to  the  poor  woman’s  delight. 
She  grieved  that  she  had  no  way  of  showing  her 
gratitude,  until  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
name  the  baby  for  the  two  lawyers;  as  she  said, 
it  satisfied  her,  even  if  the  gentlemen  never  knew 
anything  about  it. 

For  such  a  heart  sick  mother,  it  means  much 
that  she  can  come  and  find  a  sympathetic  ear 
into  which  to  pour  all  her  troubles,  and  after  it 
she  truly  feels  that  she  has  left  some  of  the  bur¬ 
den  with  Miss  Mayer  as  she  goes  up  into  the 
pleasant  room  of  the  Home  Makers  for  a  social 
cup  of  tea,  a  chat  with  her  neighbors,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  words  from  the  bright  women  who  bring 
them  sympathy  from  the  idealized  regions  of  the 
city,  where  the  actual  struggle  for  daily  bread  is 
not  the  all  absorbing,  ever  present  anxiety. 
Then  they  enjoy  their  singing,  their  favorite 
song  being,  “What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus.” 
As  they  finished  it  the  other  day,  one  turned 


A  NEW  COINAtE! 

doing  good  with  his  money,”  says  Rutledge,  ”a  man  as 
it  were  stamps  the  image  of  God  on  it  and  makes  it  pass 
current  for  the  merchandise  of  heaven.”  To  attain  this  end 
without  gift  or  donation,  and  even  while  making  a  profit  on 
the  money  so  used,  is  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  the 
public  by 

The  League . . . 

-.^Religious  Extension 


furtherance  of  its  literary  and  religfious  enter- 
_ ^  ^  prise,  of  a  certain  amount  of  its  Treasury  Stock  at 

$10  Per  Share. 

This  is  a  frank  investment,  and  is  submitted  to  the  Christian  public  strictly  on 
its  merits  as  such.  The  Leagfue  is  a  corporation  orgfanized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  of  which  $90,000  is  fully  paid  up.  It  is  both  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  business  enterprise,  Christian  as  to  its  work  and  objects,  business  as  to  the 
financial  principles  on  which  these  are  to  be  conducted  and  pursued.  On  both  points 
it  is  an  ample  g^uarantee  that  the  Leagfue  is  directed  by  an  Advisory  Council  of 

A  SCORE  OF  EMINENT  MEN 

Of  whom  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  is  chairman,  and  who  have  in  their 
number  such  men  as  Bishop  John  E.  Vincent,  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President 
Henry  Wade  Rog:ers  and  others  of  similar  distinction.  Under  such  bright  auspices 
there  is 

Money  in  This  Stock 

And  all  who  think  of  investing  in  it  may  learn  full  particulars  of  the  League  and  its 
program  by  calling  on  or  addressing 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension, 

69  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICACO,  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  thla  paper  when  writing.  Mahe  Cheek  or  Draft  payable  to  Equitable  Trust  Co,,  Chicago, 


with  a  beaming  face  to  say,  “The  best  of  that 
is,  it’s  true  I” 

Many  a  time  when  old  people  happen  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  kindergarten  session,  they  ask  if  they 
can  sit  in  the  hall  and  listen  to  the  music.  A 
little  girl  in  the  sewing  school  last  spring  wrote 
for  the  “cup  of  hlessings”  that  one  of  the 
things  to  be  most  grateful  for  was  “the  singing 
and  the  exercises  of  the  school,  ”  and  our  club 
girls  enjoy  music  always  and  in  any  form  and 
are  perfectly  delighted  to  begin  again  their 
musical  drill.  As  we  watched  their  merry  faces 
last  night,  we  realized  that  in  giving  them  an 
opportunity  for  this  free  and  wholesome  amuse¬ 
ment,  we  were  perhaps  supplying  what  they 
most  needed  and  setting  a  light  before  them 
that  would  lead  to  better  things  and  higher 
thoughts,  and  that  we  must  keep  it  trimmed 
and  burning  brightly  so  that  its  rays  may  pene¬ 
trate  as  far  as  possible,  amid  the  dark  uadows 
of  the  hard  problems  surrounding  us. 


AN  ENJOTABI.S  HOLIDAY. 

The  Southern  Cross  of  September  10th  wel¬ 
comes  the  return  of  Dr.  Bevan,  once  the  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Church.  New  York:  “Dr.  Bevan 
has  returned  to  Melbourne  after  what  has 
plainly  been  a  very  enjoyable  holiday,  and  was 
very  heartily  welcomed  by  his  congregation  on 
Tuesday  night.  Dr.  Bevan  says,  very  properly, 
that  the  pleasantest  sight  he  saw  during  bis 
trip  round  the  world,  was  his  wife’s  face  on  the 
Cairo  Railway  Station,  where  they  met,  one 
coming  from  London,  the  other  from  Melbourne. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bevan,  in 
his  trip  round  the  world,  has  seen  and  learned  ■ 
many  things  which  will  permanently  enrich  his 
ministry.  He  has  come  back,  for  one  thing, 
with  a  new  and  invigorated  faith  in  the  British 
Empire :  and  he  cannot  say  things  too  kindly  of 
the  sister  churches  in  general,  and  of  the  ^es- 
byterian  Church  in  particular.” 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  met  in  the  Crescent 
Avenue  Church  of  Plainfield,  October  2lBt.  Rev. 
John  A.  Liggett,  D.D.,  was  elected  Moderator. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Vice 
Moderator,  Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach,  on  account 
of  the  affliction  which  has  befallen  the  last 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Everitt,  D.D., 
in  the  loss  of  his  voice. 

On  the  first  evening,  powerful  addresses  were 
delivered,  for  Home  Missions  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  and  for  Foreign 
Missions  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D.D.,  presented 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 
Elder  Horace  Churchman,  in  an  address  remark¬ 
able  for  its  collection  of  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  facts  and  figures,  presented  the  cause  of 
Education.  Mr.  John  H.  Scribner  spoke  for 
the  Board  of  Publication,  Rev.  Howard  A. 
Johnston,  D.D.,  told  the  story  of  the  recent  loss 
and  trouble  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges, 
and  made  an  effective  plea  for  the  cause.  One 
member  of  the  Synod  subscribed  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  present  needs  of  the  Board,  and 
a  collection  was  made  in  the  Synod,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  more. 

The  second  evening  was  given  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Systematic  Beneficence.  The  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report  showed  progress  toward  what  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Synod  for  a  long  time, 
to  secure  a  contribution  for  every  Board  from 
every  church.  Many  of  the  weaker  churches 
have  grown  in  the  grace  of  giving.  Three  of 
the  Presbyteries,  Corisco  in  Africa  being  one  of 
them,  have  filled  every  column  in  the  Minutes 
with  a  contribution.  Addresses  were  delivered 
on  Giving,  by  Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacCauley  and 
Rev.  A.  Nelson  HolliUeld,  D.D. 

The  Synod,  as  usual,  gave  much  attention  to 
historical  matters.  Action  was  taken  looking 
toward  the  marking  of  the  burial  place  of  John 
Boyd,  and  the  plot  where  stood  the  church  in 
which  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  organized 
Presbyterianism  in  this  country  took  place  with 
a  suitable  monument.  A  Committee  was  also 
appointed  for  conference  with  the  trustees  and 
faculty  of  Princeton  University  with  reference 
to  a  tablet  on  Nassau  Hall,  commemorating  the 
fact  that  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  old  Synod 
of  New  York,  which  was  mostly  on  New  Jersey 
soil,  that  the  money  was  raised  for  the  building 
of  Nassau  Hall  and  the  college  fund  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  students  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  Allen 
H.  Brown,  who  has  spent  great  labor  for  long 
time  on  these  matters,  was  commissioned  to 
secure  contributions  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  these  memorials. 

The  Committee  on  Synodical  Home  Missions 
reported  another  year  of  successful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  work  amongst  the  missionary  fields  of  the 
Synod,  and  larger  contributions  for  that  work 
than  in  any  previous  year.  But  the  increase  of 
the  work  has  run  beyond  the  increase  of  gifts, 
and  there  are  needs  for  mission  labor,  amongst 
the  rapidly  increasing  foreign  populations  espe¬ 
cially,  which  the  Synod  is  not  yet  able  to  meet 
But  the  working  of  the  Synod’s  plan  for  mis¬ 
sions  within  its  own  bounds  continues  to  prove 
its  wisdom  and  efficiencv. 

The  reports  on  Sabbath  school  work  and  Young 
People’s  Societies  revealed  a  healthful  condi¬ 
tion  of  Christian  life  among  the  youth  of  the 
Synod.  Considerable  amounts  of  contributions 
have  been  made  for  various  branches  of  the 
church’s  work,  by  societies  and  schools,  and 
most  of  the  ingatherings  among  the  churches 
have  been  from  these  sources. 

After  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance,  the 
following  action  was  taken :  “The  Synod  finds 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  judgment  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  this 
Synod,  that  the  renting  of  property  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicants,  and  the  signing  of  applications 
for  license  to  sell  intoxicating  beveraeee,  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  Christian  character  and  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  its  Preebyteries  and  sessions,  its  min¬ 
isters,  teachers  and  church  members,  to  this 
matter.’’ 

Paterson  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 


United  States  Trust  Company,  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 


40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AVD  SimPLnS, 

$11, 500,000, 


This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTBBBST  AXXOWKD  ON  DBPOSIT8, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stnwabt,  Pre».  D.  Wiujb  Jambs,  Viee-Prat. 

Jambs  S.  CiiARX,  Second  Vioe-Pree. 

Hbnbt  L.  Thobmbu„  Seeretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Amtelant  Seeretary 


TBOSTBHS. 


SAMUBL  SliOAN, 

D.  WiiiLis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phbups  Stokbs, 
John  Cbosbt  Bbown, 
Bdwabd  Coopbb, 

W.  Batabd  Cutting, 
Chablbs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  RoOKBFBUiBB, 
AI.BXANDBB  E.  ObB, 
WlUilAM  H.  Maot,  Jb., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gborob  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldobt  Astob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblps, 
Daniel  Lobb, 

John  S.  Kbnnbut, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Cass  Lbdtabd. 


A  Lot,  GO  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

This  property  is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  investment^we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Duluth. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  HINN. 


Brown  Bros.  ^  Co. 

PHILA.,  NZWYOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTKI)  BV  PBIVATS  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest-  T w.  tr nof  m a-n 4 
ment  SMnrltles  on  commission.  We  Xll  T  Uol/lUUlll 
receive  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corp '•rations,  Firms  and  Indivlonals  on  SAStlllsif  {pa 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  OCAi  ItX  1 L1C9* 
of  drafts  d'awn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oonntiies.  Including  South  Africa. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
aP  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  issoe  Commercial  and  Trsrel 
Oredit;  available  In  aU  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boagtit  and  Sold  on  Commiaaion. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Elstabllsbed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

w-..,  Invest  Eastern  capHal  In  first  mortgages  (at 

never  oenunea  g  cent.,  payable  seml-annaally,  principal 
•  payment.  and  Interest  In  gold)  on  well  cultivated  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Pre.ident  I  .  ,  , , 

>3102^1^  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  f  TauadelphiE 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  IrtVic-Prest.  I  „  _  , 

Invertor,^  ’40  N...au  Street,  f  York 

n.».r  had  vt  Matt.  H.  Ellii,  2d  Vice-Prest.  and  Secy. 

VTow  W  I.  N.  Bunnell,  Treu. 

V  Chariot  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuso,  N.  Y. 


IRTGAOES 


Jlil^AMiMKsrsecnnYSDMRUsr 

jJg^woRmajONES 

Cbamber  of  Commerce,  Obioago, 

Home  Office,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
ROOM  a08  TSEMONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


A  Do  Toa  want  your  monay  to  earn  it 
f  safely  r  If  so  write  for  hlgbast  bank 
n  testimonials.  Bob’t  £.  Strnhorn 
M  4  Co..  Eauitable  Building,  Boston. 


WHIDDEN  ’3  (Especially 
Natural  History)  BOOKS. 

Best  Rooks,  and  for  Eyerybody. 

ENOREL'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  GUIDES. 

I,  Trees;  1,  Ferns;  S.  Butterflies;  4,  Beetles;  5,  Moths;  6, 
Fishes;  7,  R'piUes;  8,  Files.  Each  fully  Illustrated,  cloth, 
75c.;  paper.  SOc 

“Every  Bird.”  By  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.  16  mo . ft  00 

Osme  Birds  of  America.  By  P.  A.  Bates .  1  00 

Wild  Flowers  of  America.  By  Goodale .  7  oo 

Fetus  of  North  America.  By  Eaton.  2ynls . 40  00 

Sea  Mosses.  By  A.  B  Hervey.  Colored  plates . 2  00 

Mosses  of  North  America.  By  Lesqnereux .  4  00 

Study  of  Insects.  By  J.  H.  Comstock . Net  3  76 

To  Be  Issued  Shortly. 

IN  PORTI  A’8  GARDENS.  A  new  volume  of  outdoor  sketches. 
By  Mr.  William  Sloane  Kennedy.  Finely  illustrated.  16mo  , 

cloth . $1.50 

MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES.  By  S.  F.  Denton.  With  many 
perfect  colored  and  plain  plates.  In  eight  sections.  Each,  $5  00 
tW-Send  for  caralogues.  AU  sorts  of  Natural  History  Books. 
Of  all  booksellers  or  sent  by 

BBADLEi:  WHIDDEN,  PnbUsher,  18  Arch  St.,  BOSTON. 


In  addreasinff  adrertiaera  pmtronixing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  JBvangeHet. 


E 


October  28,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIBI.D,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Tebmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

lii6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-offlce  at  New  York  as  gecond-ctass  mad 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  l.W  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  .  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  .  .  “  “ 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1331  Chestnut  St..  Pliila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  .  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bibio  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  chut  ches  from 
schools  prevlouiIyestablUhed.  78 years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $75.(9)  starts  a  new  school,  furnlsnlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $8U0  supports  a  tnlrslonary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettei  s  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  h.  P.  Bancroft,  Die.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK, 
^ommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  Im 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel.  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
7G  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailon' 
MaoazUie,  the  Seaman'H  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

EBtabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cletnsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  un  II  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  mot  ey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12:40  to  3  p  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K. -Trsup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oeoroe  F.  Betts,  bee.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  ha«  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  iiy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
colporters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  Is  wholly  dejiendent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  eartiestly  appeals.  From  $.300  to  *500 
sup^rts  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ! 

Any  new  subscriber  who  sends  us  $4.75  will  receive 
The  Evangelist  for  fifty-two  weeks  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  No.  3(115  00)  Illuminated  Bible  with  800  new  fllas- 
trations. 

Any  old  subscriber  sending  ns  83.75  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  same  Bible.  All  shipments  made  at  the  expense 
of  subscribers.  Send  for  32  pages,  sample  of  type,  illus¬ 
trations.  etc. 

To  any  new  or  old  subscriber  to  either  or  both  The 
Century  or  The  Evangelist  who  sends  us  $7.50  we  will 
mall  The  Century  and  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  and 
also  deliver,  postpaid,  a  set  of  the  Century  Gallery  of  luO 
Elegant  Portraits.  Provided  always  that  all  arrears  of 
subscription  mast  be  first  paid  Send  for  list  of  100 
portraits. 


A  COMPANION  FOR  AIX  AGES. 

A  gentleman  who  used  to  read  Thb  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion  when  a  boy,  and  reads  it  with  the  same  interest  now 
that  be  is  a  middle-aged  man,  was  asked  the  other  day 
if  he  had  not  outgrown  The  Companion.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  he,  “that  1  can  ever  outgrow  it.  I  find  in  it 
not  only  the  cheery,  hopeful  spirit  of  youth,  hut  the 
w’sdom  and  experience  of  age.  I  like  it  just  as  much  as 
when  I  was  a  boy,  though  perhaps  in  a  different  way. 
But  I  know  that  it  is  the  same  Youth’s  Companion 
with  which  I  grew  up,  for  my  boys  and  girls  like  it  as 
well  as  ever  I  did.  It  Is  a  good  pamr  to  grow  up  with.” 

The  Youth’s  Companion  will  contain  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  thinkers  of  America  and  Europe 
during  1898.  It  will  print  serial  and  short  stories  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  and  true  tales  of  adventure.  The  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  paper  will  be  a  current  record  of 
the  best  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  world.  Present 
readers  of  The  Companion  who  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  all  new  subscribers,  will  receive  free  a  beau¬ 
tiful  il'nstrated  calendar,  printed  in  twelve  colors,  and 
embossed  in  gold.  It  is  the  richest  and  costliest  calen¬ 
dar  ever  sent  to  Companion  subscribers.  Newsubscrlb- 
ors  will  receive  The  Companion  every  week  from  the 
time  the  subscription  is  received  until  January,  1898, 
and  then  for  a  full  year  to  January,  1899. 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  The  Companion  for  1896 
may  be  bad  by  addressing 

Perry  Mason  &  Company. 

205  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RELIGION  AND  FINANCE. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  religious  people  are  enabled  to 
promote  the  objects  most  dear  to  them  and  at  the  same 
time  “make  an  investment”  that  shall  he  pecuniarily 
gainful.  Good  Christian  workers  are  not  always,  or 
necessarily,  good  financiers,  and  the  fact  has  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Christian  enterprises  are  but  rarely  started, 
or  managed,  on  such  soun^  business  principles  as  to 
make  them  self-sustaining  and  self-progressive.  Too 
often  they  become  a  "drag”  on  the  bounty  of  their 
friends.  Some  notable  exceptions  will  occur  to  almost 
every  reailer  and  there  are  powerful  indications  that 
The  League  of  Religious  Extension,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  elsewhete,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  highly 
profitable  concern. 

The  factors  in  this  pleasant  outlook  are  easy  to  dis¬ 
cern.  Of  its  $150,000  of  capital  stock  the  League  has  al¬ 
ready  }90,00(i  fully  paid  up,  a  part  of  this  being  invested 
in  a  magnificent  subscription  book  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  is  impatiently  waited  for  by  the  Christian 
public.  The  League  is  now  ready  to  issue  this  work  and 
is  selling  some  of  its  treasury  stock  at  $10  a  share  to  per¬ 
fect  the  necessary  means,  while  it  is  calculated  by  wise 
an<1  eminent  men  that  the  sales  of  the  book  will  bring 
$.■>00,000  within  a  very  short  period.  This  is  no  guess¬ 
work.  but  the  conclusion  of  expert  accountants  and 
successful  Christian  and  business  men,  so  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  very  large  profits  may  result  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers.  while  in  any  event  their  investment  is  a  “safe”  one. 
Really  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  success  of  this 
League,  considering  that  its  Advisory  Council  holds  a 
score  of  illustrious  names,  with  Dr.  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows  as  Chairman,  and  that  its  aims  on  behalf  of  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  are  such  as  must  command  the  approval 
of  all.  _ 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROYAL  BLUE. 

The  “Book  of  the  Boyal  Blue.”  issued  bv  the  Passen¬ 
ger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R  .  has 
made  its  initial  appearance  with  the  October  number, 
and  is,  nndonbte  ily,  the  most  creditable  magazine  of 
its  nature  published.  Aside  from  being  a  model  exam¬ 
ple  of  modern  typography,  it  is  most  interesting  as  to  its 
contents.  A  field  for  Interesting  literature  is  certainly 
offered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R  R.,  because  it  is 
the  oldest  railway  in  the  United  States;  is  foremost  in 
historical  prominence,  and  is  rich  in  magnificent  scen¬ 
ery.  The  latter  esi  eclally  affords  an  endless  scope  for 
illustrations,  and  the  magazine  hsis  started  on  its  ven¬ 
ture  with  all  these  points  full  in  hand. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  enclosing  four  (4)  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  Advertising  Department,  Baltimore  and 


stamps  to  tne  Auveriising 
Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  enres  vrliid  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sollerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tw  enty  fire  cenU  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  aek  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  domestic 
travel  in  the  United  States,  but  experience  has  proved 
tbit  during  a  boom  and  wave  of  prosperity  on  various 
occasions  in  past  years,  the  fiood-tide  of  travel  has  been 
largely  increased  by  tourists  and  excursion  travel  to 
fiireig'n  countries.  No  one  can  read  the  handsome  and 
interesting  itineraries  for  new  fall  and  winter  tours 
without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  the 
Pliaraobs,  .Terusalem  and  the  land  of  the  Bible. 

Every  indication  iioints  to  quite  a  large  volume  of 
American  travel  to  the  land  of  the  Sultan  and  Greece. 
Another  tour  of  a  fascinating  character  is  that  of  South¬ 
ern  Spain,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Sicily,  the  Island  of  Malta, 
the  Mediterranean,  with  or  without  sunny  Italy  and 
the  Italian  lakes.  As  a  member  of  one  of  these  high- 
class  personally-escorted  parties,  where  all  necessary 
expenses— both  for  travel  and  otherwise -are  already  in¬ 
cluded,  the  passenger  is  relieved  of  all  the  petty  annoy¬ 
ances  and  tip  nuisance,  incident  to  travel,  and  thus  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  general  satisfaction  is  practically 

General  Manager  Crnnden  of  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  113  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  has  published  quite  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  printed  matter,  and  all  about  to 
travel  should  write  for  these  programmes,  which  are 
mailed  free. 

Full  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “A  Safe  Investment,”  can  be  secured  by 
writing  any  one  or  all  the  banks  in  Duluth. 


The  Evangelist  can  be  of  service  to  any  person  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  first-clasi 
saultarlnm  in  one  of  the  most  beautif’il  and  healthful 
se'>-»lun8  of  the  country.  Address  Bnsfusss  Department 
of  The  F.vangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  Nrw  York. 


Jn  addreteing  advertiaere  patroniaing  our 
ual  kindly  mention  The  Evangeliat. 


Shxrwood.— At  his  home  in  Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
April  6,  1897,  Samuel  P.  Sherwood,  aged  76  years. 

Boyd.— On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  16, 1807.  S*ra  Anna- 
wife  of  John  Scott  Boyd,  and  daughter  of  Lyman  Root 
of  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WOODIiAWM  CKaAMlTKBY 
TirOODLAWN  STATION  (Mt.i  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
*  V  road  Office,  Na  SO  Bast  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  tree. 

J.dt  R.LAMB,80  CarmlneSt..  N.r 


WANTED— By  a  young  lady  with  exMrlence,  and 
the  best  of  recommendations,  a  position  as  nur¬ 
sery  governess  or  companion  for  an  invalid  or  an  elderly 

fierson.  or  as  an  assistant  to  the  matron  or  housekeeper 
n  a  home  for  children.  Address  A.  P.,  care  Evangelist 
office. 


yhe  porum 

NOVEMBER,  1897. 

Dangerous  Defects  of  Our  Electoral  System.— I. 

Hon.  J.  a.  OARL^SLE 
Bx-Secretarv  of  the  Treaaury 
Notable  Letters  fh)m  my  Political  Friends.— n. 

Senator  JUSTIN  S.  MOBBILL 
Some  Lessons  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic. 

Dr.  WALTEB  WYMAN 
Suptrviting  SurgeitK- General  Marine  H/spUal  Service 
The  Belation  of  Frodnetion  to  Prodnotive  Capacity, 

Hon.  OABBOLL  D.  WBIUHT 
United  States  Cumm^saioner  of  LdtK  r 
The  Monetary  Commission.. Prof.  J.  LADBENCE  LAUOHLIN 
Member  of  the  Monetary  Commiation 

Onr  Proposed  New  Sugar  Industry . EDWIN  F.  ATKINS 

The  Disnse  of  Laughter  . Sir  LEWIS  MOBRIS 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PROBLEM) 

Snocess  of  the  Levee  System, 

Hon.  ROBT.  STEWART  TAYLOR 

Di'dging  veraua  Levees . GUSTAVE  DYES 

England  and  the  Famine  in  India, 

Prof.  E.  WASHBURN  HOPKINS 

How  the  Greeks  were  Defeated . FREDERICK  PALMER 

Letters  to  a  Living  A*thor . “ARTHUR  PENN’ 

American  Arohsologists  in  Greece . J.  GENNADIUS 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

111  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
35  Cts,  a  Copy  $3.00  a  Year 


Special  flotlce. 


In  the  EVANGELIST  of  September  30th 

are  two  very  important  announcements. 


On  page  31,  we  offer  a  $15.00  Bible,  which  is 
fully  described,  for  $4.75  and  the  name  of  one 
new  subscriber,  to  whom  the  Evangelist  will 
be  sent  one  year.  Any  old  subscriber  can  secure  the 
Bible  for  himself  by  sending  $4-75,  and  ordering 
the  Evangelist  sent  to  any  relative,  missionary, 
“shut  in,”  or  benevolent  institution,  and  we  will 
mail  the  Evangelist  for  one  year,  as  directed, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  32,  we  make  an  offer  which  is  available 
to  old  and  new  subscribers  to  both  the  Century 
Magazine  and  the  Evangelist.  The  Gallery  of 
1 00  Portraits  can  only  be  obtained  as  indicated 
i.T  the  advertisement. 


Every  Subscriber  should  carefully  read  both  of 
these  descriptive  announcements,  and  the  acceptance 
of  either  one  or  both  offers  will  be  promptly  filled. 

Address 

Subscription  Department  of 


The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoric. 


XUM 


f 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  28,  1897. 
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THB  WOMAN’S  CONFEBBNCE  AT  MOMTBBAl.. 

The  Women’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  have  just  held  their  Fourteenth 
Biennial  Conference  at  Montreal,  a  series  of 
very  interesting  meetings.  These  associations 
having  been  the  pioneers  in  much  of  the  good 
work  started  by  women  for  women,  the  members 
may  well  feel  a  pride  in  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  enjoy  coining  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  English  speaking  world,  to  compare 
notes,  to  discuss  the  many  problems  of  their 
work,  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  each  other’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

As  women  are  more  and  more  pushing  their 
way  into  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  intent  upon 
working  out  their  own  careers,  they  are  more 
and  more  withdrawn  from  the  loving  infiuences 
and  the  wise  restraints  of  home  life,  and  are  left 
in  our  large  cities  subject  to  a  great  loneliness 
and  a  certain  unconscious  infiuence  of  Bohe- 
mianism,  described  by  one  of  the  speakers  as 
giving  'the  Christian  Associations  both  great 
opportunities  and  great  responsibilities.  We  all 
of  us  know  something  of  the  grand  work  that 
has  been  done,  but  in  glancing  over  the  reports 
of  these  meetings,  we  are  amazed  at  the  wide 
range  of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  at 
what  has  been  accomplished  along  so  many 
lines.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  even  a 
short  summary  of  some  of  the  interesting 
speeches,  but  as  we  have  not,  we  can  only 
advise  all  interested  in  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  to  send  for  the  International  Messen¬ 
ger,  the  admirable  organ  of  the  International 
Board,  and  read  the  full  reports. 


THE  TOWNSEND  DIBBABT  COMPLETED. 

Of  all  the  literary  treasures,  contained  in  the  . 
beautiful  new  library  building  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  on  University  Heights,  probably  the  most 
valuable  is  the  work  entitled,  “National,  State 
and  Individual  Records,’’  but  known  generally 
as  “The  Townsend  Library,’’  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  College  in  1895,  by  Augustus 
Schermerhorn,  Esq.  Since  its  presentation, 
Mr.  Townsend  has,  from  material  then  in  his 
possession,  and  obtained  since,  compiled  another 
volume  making  ninety  in  all,  bringing  the 
record  of  the  War  for  the  Union  down  to  the 
present  year,  even  the  present  month.  There  is 
no  counterpart  to  this  record  of  the  war  in  all 
our  histories.  It  embodies  a  wealth  of  material 
in  the  form  of  special  war  correspondence,  ofB- 
cial  reports  and  contemporary  description  and 
narrative  which  other  historians  either  ignored 
or  failed  to  discover,  and  its  survey  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  rebellion  ana  of  the  intricate 
problems  which  accompanied  eud  followed  it  is 
remarkable  alike  for  its  breadth,  its  clearness 
and  its  painstaking  treatment  of  details. 

The  compiler  has  spent  nearly  forty  years  upon 
the  work,  chiefiy  in  the  preparation  of  four  In¬ 
dexes  and  a  Guide  to  the  same,  which  involved 
exhausting  labor,  but  makes  the  gigantic  com¬ 
pilation  with  its  Compendium  or  Digest,  known 
as  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  nearly  as  voluminous 
as  the  original  work,  as  easy  of  reference  as  any 
school  history. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  and  indus¬ 
try  that  has  carried  this  work  through  to  the 
end  and  be  grateful  that  our  citizens  are  to  have 
such  a  monumental  work  where  they  can  readily 
refer  to  it,  and  one  which  will  attract  historical 
students  from  all  over  the  country. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDQETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  18S2,  is  beantifully  situated 
with  larse  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bnil'tings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  eta,  apply  to 

PHCEBCS  W.  LTON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  St. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


1  1  J  14,000,000  families  in  the  United 

States ;  14,000,000  Singer  Sewing 
Machines  have  been  made  and 
^  1 1  sold,  but  the  machines  have  found 

ll^  1  I  I  I  Aw  their  way  all  over  the  world,  so 

^  V  A  ^  families  in  this 

country  still  without  a  Singer.  Of  course,  every  family  should 
have  a  Singer,  because  it  is  the  best  sewing  machine  for  family  use. 
Test  this  assertion  by  trying  the  machine.  Delivered  at  your  home 
free  for  this  purpose  upon  application  to  any  of  our  offices.  Sold 
on  instalments — Old  ma-  - 

chines  taken  in  exchange.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

offices  ih  evert  citt  nr  the  world. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY’S 

NEW  BOOKS.  ALMOST  READY. 

K.  Marion  Crawford’s  The  Old 

A  .  -Santa  Fe  Trail, 

A  story  involving  the  love  affairs  of  our  old  ' 

friend  Don  Orsino  Saracinesca.  with  Vittoria,  a  „ 

beautiful  Sicilian  girl  who  has 

2  Vols.,  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  “the  Late  of  t  e  .  .  rmy. 

Cloth,  Extra,  worst  blood  in  Ita  y,  ’  ’  although  Cloth  Svo.  ss.so. 

Price,  $2.00.  her  personal  training  among  the 
nuns  of  the  Palermo  Convent 
has  saved  her  from  their  evil. 


nuns  of  the  Palermo  Convent  This  book  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  especi- 
has  saved  her  from  their  evil.  t^e  States  west  of  the 

f\tA  1^  j*  a  Mississippi  in  the  time  of  the  stage 

jVlap  of  coach,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “prairie 

Love  Songs.  The  Trail,  schooner,  ’  ’  or  the  even  earlier  pack 

mule  and  train.  Colonel  Inman  has 

A  Companion  Volume  to  the  ...  •  i-* 


mule  and  train.  Colonel  Inman  has 

A  Companion  Volume  to  the  , ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , . , 

added  to  a  long  personal  experience  of  life  on 

Old  English  Ballads.  the  plains,  unusual  opportunities  of  hearing  the 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  traditions  of  the  Trail ;  stories 

GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS,  which  throw  dime  novels  into  Illustrations  by 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


WITH  AN  INTKODUCnON  BY 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 


the  shade,  for  every  foot  of  Frederick 
it  has  been  disputed  ground.  Remington, 


With  full-page  illustration,  head  and  tail  During  the  war  many  of  the 

piecra,  ete.  In  brief,  one  of  the  most  l^utlful  hunters  or  trappers  became  government  scouts, 
of  the  holiday  gift-books,  specially  designed 

cover,  gilt  top.  guiding  the  troops  and 

Price,  Cloth,  EZ.oo.  Storles  Told  by  watching  against  surprise. 

Limited  edition.  Buckram,  $5.00  net.  Carson,  Later  on  the  railroad  con- 


Forest  Orchid  and  Other 

and  Other  Tales,  pwnsmen 


Stories  Told  by  watching  against  surprise. 
Kit  Carson,  Later  on  the  railroad  con- 
Uncle  Dick  Wotton  struction  camps  gave  em- 
and  Other  ployment  to  many  hunters. 

Famous  Plainsmen.  Colonel  Inman  has  known 
and  talked  with  ail  of  the 
beet  known  scouts  and  hunters  and  from  the 
I  riches  of  their  experience  his  book  is  full.  Kit 


By  ELLA  HIQQINSON,  - 

Author  of ''From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls:  best  known  scouts  and  hunters  and  from  the 

tales  of  Puoet  Sound,  ete.  riches  of  their  experience  hie  book  is  full.  Kit 

Cloth,  Or.  Svo.  Price,  Sl.SO 

™  T.  •  -J  ..rru  -4.  (  Carson,  Buffalo  Bill,  Old  Jim  Bridger,  and 

The  Public  Opinion  said:  “The  merit  of  ’  " 

Mrs.  Higgineon’s  Stories  is  their  painstaking  many  another  contribute  to  the  often  thrilling, 

fidelity  to  truth.  It  is  of  the  new  Northw^t  Bon,etimee  amusing,  always  intensely  interesting 
that  she  writes,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  e><  j  j  b 

Puget  Sound  country. ’’  story. 

PUBLISHBD  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


THE  BREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT 

FRINK’S  tat  dectrlo,  au  or  oil,  rtvo  the  moet  powerfni,  the 

PAT  CN  T  eefte.t*  rheepe.t  and  Iw.t  lJ|rht  known  for  Churcbee, 

briri  ECTORS  Hall. and  Pablte  Buildinge.  f^nd  alse  of  room.  Book 
M  Ugnlaraeetlmate  tie&  1. 1*.  PUIN  K,  uAl  Pearl  MU,  New  York. 


tOHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AOBNOT. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  Establlsbed  1866. 

8  East  14th  Stbbbt.  Nhw  York. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  preparing  bo>s  to  enter  any  college 
or  scientlBc  school.  Our  closeness  to  toncb  with  Princeton 
University  It  sn  additional  advantage  to  boys  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  tLat  Instltation.  Highest  relerences  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  B.  FINE,  Head  Master,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


UNION  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bev.  tu  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg.  Pat  Toronto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  Lat  New 
York,  N.  T.;  IVashington,  D.  C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  TiaoHiBS’  Aobn- 
OIB8.  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


V 


A  8AMPLC  FOB  THRU  CENTS. 
HALL  A  RUCK  EL,  Proprietors. 
NEW  York. 


Rudyard  Kipling 


THE  NOVEMBER  "ST.  NICHOLAS” 

Contains  the  first  instalment  of  Frank  R.  Stockton’s  new 
serial,  “The  Buccaneers  of  Our  Coast,**  a  thoroughly 
healthy  “  pirate**  story  for  l>oys  and  girls,  first  chapters 
of  acapital  historical  serial,  “  With  ihe  Black  Prince,**  by 
W.O.  Stoddard,  and  contributions  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  (a  drlightful  poem,  “  Mister  Hop-Ti>ad  *’),  George 
Kennan,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  others. 


all  been  regrained  in  dark  oak,  and  other  im- 
provementa  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  1900. 
The  people  have  reeponded  liberally,  and  yet 
do  not  intend  to  make  this  a  plea  for  not  con¬ 
tributing  toward  the  great  miasion  enterprisee 
of  the  church.  Alexander. 

Plattsburoh. — Centennial  Celebration. — The 
Centeunial  of  the  First  Preebyterian  Church 
of  Plattsburoh  took  place  the  first  of  the  current 
month  of  October,  and  proved  an  occasion  of 
historical  note,  and  of  very  epecial  local  intereet 
The  leaflet  programme  is  printed  on  fine  paper, 
and  within  red  lines,  with  a  picture  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  handsome  stone  church  as  a  frontispiece, 
and  excellent  photos  of  the  churches  of  1814,  and 
1867,  together  with  the  names  of  oflBcers  of  the 
church,  OD  the  final  page.  We  advise  any  of  our 
ministers  who  have  similar  celebrations  in  pros 
pect  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  scheme.  The  time 
occupied  was  two  days — Friday  and  Sunday. 
The  proceedings  began  on  Friday  at  10.30,  with 
Salutation  by  the  pastor,  Kov.  Joseph  Gamble, 
D.  D.,  followed  ^  Greetings  by  the  village  pas¬ 
tors,  Revs.  F.  B.  Hall,  A.  H.  Eaton,  Hobart 
Cooke,  respectively  Preebyterian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Episcopal,  and  an  Address  on  the  Pas¬ 
tors  of  the  Cburcn,  by  Rev.  Alaneon  D.  Barber, 
concluded  the  session.  The  afternoon  opened  with 
Greetings  by  Members  of  Champlain  Presbytery. 
Then  the  Church  Edifices  were  described  by 
Hiram  Walworth,  Esq.,  The  Church  Officers  by 
H.  W.  Cady,  and  “The  Church  and  the  Com¬ 
munity”  was  the  theme  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh, 
Stated  Supply  from  1878  to  1880.  The  session 
concluded  with  “The Semi-Centennial  Sermon,” 
preached  October  let.  1847,  by  Rev.  David 
Dobie,  pastor  from  1844  to  18^,  read  by  hie 
son,  Hon.  D.  F.  Dobie.  Friday  evening  was 
taken  up  with  an  Address  by  President  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Union  College,  and  a  Social  Reception 
in  the  Church  parlors.  Thus  a  very  full  day 
was  happily  cloeed.  Sunday  morning  was  eig- 
nalized  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Edwin  A. 
Bulkley,  D.D.,  pastor  from  1864  to  1878,  and 


since  of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  The  Commu¬ 
nion  was  observed  in  the  afternoon,  an  occasion 
of  very  epecial  intereet  and  large  attendance. 
The  evening  was  given  to  a  summation  of  all 
that  had  gone  before,  in  the  Historical  Address 
of  the  pastor  (since  18801,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gam¬ 
ble,  D.  D.  The  present  Board  of  Elders  of  this 
church — including  the  pastor  as  Moderator — are 
the  following  named :  R.  O.  Barber,  G.  fl. 
Beckwith,  E.  N.  Jones,  G.  E.  Barber,  H.  W. 
Cady,  £.  G.  Moore,  T.  B.  Nichole,  M.D. ;  of 
Deacons,  Henry  S.  Johnson,  G.  E.  Barber :  of 
trustees,  Winslow  C.  Watson,  President,  Elmer 
F.  Boteford,  Secretary,  David  fi*.  Dobie,  Dr. 
T.  B.  Nichols,  G.  E.  Barber,  A.  D.  Boomhower, 
E.  Q.  Moore,  H.  W.  Cady,  G.  H.  Beckwith, 
Treasurer,  Corydon  S.  Johnson. 

Troy. — The  Ninth  Church. — At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  October  11th,  the  Presbytery  of  Troy 
heard  the  following  report  of  the  sp^ial  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  seeeion  and 
membere  of  the  Ninth  Church,  Troy,  in  regard 
to  the  present  condition  and  the  future  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs :  First.  In  view  of  appar¬ 
ent  irreconcilable  differences  and  seeing  no  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  direction  of 
eetablishini'  harmonious  relations  they  endorse 
the  resolution  of  a  former  committee  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery,  and  recommend  the  diaeolu- 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  exietins  between 
Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds  and  the  Ninth  Preeby- 
terian  Church  of  Troy :  further  declaring,  in 
view  of  all  the  teetimony  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,  their  unimpaired  confidence  in  the  fidel¬ 
ity,  inte^ity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Hinds  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  unreservedly  esteeming  him  for  hia 
work’s  sake  and  with  one  accord  commending 
him  as  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  he 
ashamed.  Second.  In  view  of  all  the  teetimony 
presented  and  in  view  of  the  before  mentionea 
differences  which  are  doubtless  honestly  held 
between  the  church  and  the  eesaion,  and  in 
view  of  the  expressed  willingneee  of  the  eeesion 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  church,  we,  without  entering 
into  judgment  upon  the  motives  of  any  con¬ 
cerned,  and  conceding  that  there  may  be  ground 
for  honest  differencee  of  opinion,  advise  the 
Presbytery  to  order  the  session  of  the  Ninth 
Church  to  call  a  congregational  meeting  at  some 
time  during  the  first  week  in  November  next  to 
which  shall  be  submitted  the  question :  Shall 
this  congregation  adopt  the  rotary  system  in 
the  election  of  ruling  elders  ?  If  this  question 
be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  we  further  advise 
that  the  Presbytery  order  another  congregational 
meeting  to  be  called  during  the  week  succeeding 
the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  that  then,  when 
the  season  is  so  suggestive  of  peace  and  good 
will,  and  when  so  many  churches  are  eugagra  in 
special  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  supplication, 
the  congregation,  without  bitterness  or  strife, 
shall  elect  men  to  serve  as  ruling  elders  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rotary  system,  and  that  the 
Presbytery  appoint  two  ministers  and  one  elder 
to  moderate  each  meeting.  Third.  If  Presby¬ 
tery  shall  deem  it  wise  to  diaeolve  the  pastoral 
relations  now  existing  between  Rev.  Herbert  C. 
Hinds  and  the  Ninth  Church,  such  dissolution 
shall  take  effect  October  Slst,  1897,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  the  Preebylery  use  its  accus¬ 
tomed  authority  in  declaring  the  pulpit  vacant 
and  in  arranging  for  a  supply  ad  interim  and 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  will 
preach  in  Cooper  Union  everyday  from  Monday, 
November  8tb,  to  Friday,  November  12th,  at  3 
P.M.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burke,  assisted  by  Chorus 
Choir,  will  lead  the  singing.  This  will  he  the 
opening  series  of  an  evangelistic  campaign  for 
the  winter.  Christiane  generally  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present,  and  any  who  may  be  in 
the  city  temporarily  will  receive  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come. 

Babylon,  Long  Island. — Preparing  for  a 
Centennial- — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  Long  Island,  will  celebrate  its  centennial, 
January  7tb,  1  98.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
D.  Long,  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  send 
him  biographical  sketches,  portraits,  or  any  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  the  following  named 
men,  who  at  the  dates  mentioned  were  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  church.  Any  material  received  will 
be  carefully  preserved  and  returned  on  the  send¬ 
er’s  request:  Luther  Gleson,  1798  1807;  Samuel 
Weed,  1819-1820;  Alexander  Cummings,  1820 
1824;  Nehemiah  Baldwin  Cook,  1824-1832; 
Jonathan  Cable,  1833 ;  Ebenezer  Platt,  1833- 
1837;  Hollis  Reed,  18.'18;  Alfred  Ketcham,  18.39- 
1848;  Edward  Vail,  1848  1851;  Gaylord  L. 
Moore,  1852  1856 ;  Charles  W.  Cooper,  1857  1869 
James  McDungall,  1871  1873.  Address,  the 
Rev.  John  D.  Long,  Babylon,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

Pine  Plains. — This  church,  under  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Rev.  James  A.  McGowan,  is  united,  pros¬ 
perous  and  progressive.  A  marvellous  change 
has  been  made  in  the  interior  of  its  house  of 
worship  by  means  of  a  steel  ceiling  and  side 
walls,  handsomely  decorated.  A  fine,  large 
Frink  reflector  has  been  placed  in  the  centre, 
furnishing  a  soft,  pleasant,  yet  powerful  and 
penetrating  light.  The  interior  woodwork  has 
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Tea  Gowns.  Matinees, 
Fancy  Silk  Peignoirs. 

Silk  Underskirts, 

Paris  Made.  Novelty  Effects. 

Paris  Lingerie 
for  Bridal  Trousseaux. 

Special  Designs  Furnished. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Black  Silks. 


also  to  appoint  a  moderator  of  the  session. 
Fourth.  The  committee  feel  that  only  one  mat¬ 
ter  brought  befor  them  in  any  way  requires  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  In  view  of  the  reports  made  in 
the  public  press  and  otherwise  widely  circu¬ 
lated,  to  the  effect  that  an  arrangement  or  com¬ 
pact  had  been  entered  into  by  the  session  looking 
forfthe  return  of  a  former  pastor  to  the  Ninth 
Church,  the  committee  deem  it  proper  to  state 
as  their  opinion  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  basis  of  such  a  rumor,  its  realization  was  and 
is  impossible.  These  conclusions  are  presented 
as  the  result  of  the  most  patient,  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  and  careful  and  long 
continued  deliberation  upon  this  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition.  We  therefore  submit  them  to 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  accepted  without  con¬ 
troversy.  Together  with  all  parties  who  have 
appeared  before  us  we  pray  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Ninth  Church.  We  rejoice  in 
its  history,  and  look  forward  to  its  continued 
growth  and  strength  with  great  exjjectations. 
T.  P.  Sawin,  Chairman;  George  T.  Berry, 
Charles  E.  MacGinness,  Mallory  D.  Schoon- 
maker,  Thomas  Collins. 

After  full  discussion  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds’  pastoral  relation 
with  the  Ninth  Church  was  dissolved,  to  take 
effect  October  31st.  Rev.  John  Anderson  of 
Cambridge  was  appointed  by  the  Moderator  to 
declare  the  pulpit  of  the  Ninth  Church  vacant 
and  Rev.  George  Fairlee  moderator  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Johnson  of  Cohoes 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  MacGinness  of  Lan 
singburgh  and  Elder  Mallory  D.  Schoonmaker 
were  appointed  to  moderate  at  both  meetings 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Ninth  Church,  pro 
vided  for  in  the  committee’s  report.  A.  H.  A. 
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Complete  as.sortineiits  of  Black  Dress 
Silks— Beiigaline,  Gros  Grain,  Cacbe- 
mire  biiish,  Peau  de  Soie,  Satin  Du- 
chesse,  Liexor,  and  various  other  weaves, 

$1.00  to  $4.00  per  yard. 

The  conditions  in  the  silk  trade  make 
these  prices  exceptionally  moderate  for 
such  excell  Cl  :t  qualities. 

Also,  75  pieces  Black  Antique  Renais¬ 
sance,  lO  desigpns, 

76  cents  per  yard; 

Formerly  Sl.ZS. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  KING  IMMANIJEI.. — A  new  service  of  Scripture 
and  Song.  By  Rev.  Robert  Lowbt.  6  cents;  S4  per 
lOO  copies. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  28. — Seven  beautiful  Carols. 
4  cents;  S3  per  lOO  copies. 

Kecitations  for  Christmas  Time  No.  8.— Twenty-nine 
admirable  selections  for  this  celebration.  4  cents. 

We  recommend  the  Christmas  Cantata. 

WaitiuK  for  Santa  Clans.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  DoANS,  one 
of  the  nest  published.  30  cents. 


THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

LAKESIPE  BUILDING,  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 
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PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postag.- 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist.  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Millville. —The  Rev.  A.  Edwio  Keigwin  of 
Millville.  New  Jersey,  has  declined  the  call  ex 
tended  to  him  by  tbe  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
tbe  Rev.  Frank  Talmage,  now  of  Chicago,  was 
pastor. 

Atlantic  Cmr.— A  Corner-stone  Laid. — The 
corner-stone  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  was  laid  October  13th. 
Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  the  Second  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  delivered  an  address  upon  the  birth, 

Growth,  work,  self  sacrifice,  achievements  and 
uture  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  The 
address  was  simple,  scholarly,  earnest,  eloquent 
and  inspiring.  The  congregation  were  in 
atructed,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  brought 
more  steadfastly  to  look  to  God  their  Helper  in 
their  work.  Just  at  the  sun-setting  of  a  most 
beautiful  day— surrounded  by  a  great  company 
of  people  and  a  number  of  ministers  of  tbe  Gos¬ 
pel — Dr.  F.  J.  Mundy,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
in  the  name  of  tbe  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  laid  the  corner  stone,  with  tbe  prayer 
that  tbe  living  God  would  make  this  church 
live;  tbe  Holy  God  would  make  it  pure;  the  lov¬ 
ing  God  would  make  it  love  Him  and  love  men 
the  God  of  all  truth  would  make  it  know  the 
truth  and  do  it  the  God  of  all  consolation  would 
make  it  tender  hearted,  a  comfort  to  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  as  one  whom  hie  mother  comforteth;  the 
G^  of  salvation  would  make  it  mighty  to  rescue 
the  perishing.  The  church  is  being  built  of 
Avondale  marble  and  is  the  first  stone  building 
on  the  Island.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  Easter,  and  then  it  can  no  longer  be  said 
“Presbyterians  in  Atlantic  City  think  but  little 
of  their  God,  judging  by  tbe  kind  of  a  house 
they  keep  Him  in.’’  This  church  was*  organ¬ 
ized  April  27th,  1896. 

ILLTNOIS. 

ViRDEN. — The  Rev.  John  B.  Pomeroy’s  minis¬ 
try  here  opens  auspiciously.  Tbe  first  Sabbath 
was  marked  by  six  additions  on  profession.  Tbe 
treasury  of  each  department  closed  the  year, 
(October  1st, )  with  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
The  new  Hymnal  has  been  introduced. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh. — Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  pastor  of 
the  F'irst  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oshkosh,  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation.  October  17th.  to  accept 
the  position  of  Synodical  Missionary  to  which 
the  was  elected  by  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  at 
Portage,  October  14th.  He  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  six  years  of  his  ministry  here,  the 
church  roll  having  been  largely  increased  and  a 
church  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $25  (XX)  two 
years  ago.  This  people  mourn  the  loss  of  two 
noble  Christian  helpers— Mr.  E.  R.  Jones. 
Ruling  Elder  and  Trustee,  who  died  August 
15th,  and  Mr.  Morris  Jones,  Trustee,  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  for 
he  new  church,  who  died  September  2.5th,  aged 
53  years.  These  faithful  brothers  lived  side  by 
side  across  the  street  from  their  aged  mother, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  her,  and  the  service 
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Evidence  Which  Is  Right  to  the  Point  and 
Reliable. 

Judge  Frank  Ives  of  District  Court  of  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn.,  says:  For  some  time  I  have  used 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  with  seeming  great 
benefit ;  with  few  exceptions,  I  have  not  been  so 
free  from  indigestion  in  twenty  five  years. 

George  W.  Roosevelt,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Brussels, 
Belgium :  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  safe, 
pleasant  to  take,  convenient  to  carry,  give  keen 
appetite,  perfect  digestion. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Tomlin,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Duluth,  Minn.  :  One  box  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  has  done  its  work  and  I  am  again  gain¬ 
ing  flesh  and  strength. 

O.  E.  Ransom,  Hustonville,  Ky.  :  1  was  dis¬ 
tressed  and  annoyed  for  two  years  with  throwing 
up  food,  often  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  had 
no  certainty  of  retaining  a  meal  if  I  ate  one. 
Four  boxes  of  the  tablets  from  my  druggist  have 
fully  cured  me.  I  find  them  pleasant  to  take, 
convenient  to  carry. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Brown,  Mondovi,  Wie.  :  The 
effect  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  simply 
marvelous;  a  quite  hearty  dinner  of  broiled  beef 
steak  causes  no  distress  since  I  began  their  use. 

Over  six  thousand  people  in  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan  alone  in  1894  were  cured  of  stomach  troubles 
by  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Full  sized  package  may  be  found  at  all  drug¬ 
gists  at  50  cents. 

Send  for  little  book  on  stomach  diseases, 
mailed  free  by  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


of  the  Lord.  “Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.’’ 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Church,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri.  October  18th.  Rev.  Dr. 
^muel  M.  Neel  of  the  Central  Church  (South), 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  C. 
Stanton  of  the  First  Church,  charged  the  pas¬ 
tor;  Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins  of  the  Second 
Church,  charged  the  people ;  Rev.  Dr.  George 
F.  Ayers,  President  of  Kansas  City  Ladies’ 
College,  presided  ;  Rev.  John  C.  Taylor,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Church,  offered  the  prayer  of 
installation  ;  and  tbe  following  ministers  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  took  part  in  the  services:  Revs.  L.  M. 
Belden,  John  B.  Hill,  William  Weatherstone, 
Eldward  W.  McCluskey,  and  Paul  B.  Jenkins. 
Dr.  McCurdy  preached  hie  first  sermon  in  the 
Fifth  Church,  September  19th,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  preaching  to  large  congregations  and 
much  interest  is  manifested. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. — This  church  is  rallying  anew 
under  the  lead  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff,  D.D.,  late 
of  Madison,  who  entered  upon  his  work  October 
17th.  Arrangements  are  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  November  .3d.  He  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Presytery  of  Southern  Dakota. 

Dell  Rapids. — Rev.  E.  S.  Evans,  late  of 
Parkston,  has  accepted  the  call  of  this  church, 
beginning  his  labors  with  them  October  lOth, 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  Having  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated  their  late  minister.  Rev.  Robert  Christi- 
Bon.  just  now  honorably  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice  and  living  among  them,  they  go  right  on 
without  pause. 


Irritable  Stomachs 

make  irritable  people.  food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is 

Somatose  is  a  Perfecl  Food,  Tonic  and 
Resiorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
elements  of  meat.  Prepared  for  invalids 
and  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour- 
I  ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May 
be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

At  druggists,  in  z-oz.,  and  I  It.  tins. 

Pamphlets  mailetl  by  Schieffclin  &  Co.,  New 
York,  agents  for  Farbenfabhken  vorm.  Friedr. 
Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld. 
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SYNODICAL  AID— THE  NEW  PLAN. 

The  report  on  this  great  church  interest,  which 
was  finally  adopted,  substantially  as  presented 
by  Dr.  George  Alexander,  is  as  follows: 

The  Synod  of  New  York,  in  proposing  a  new 
plan  for  the  care  of  its  weak  churches  and  mis 
sion  fields,  desires  to  conserve  and  promote  the 
autonomy  of  both  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod 
within  their  respective  constitutional  limits; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  the  two 
to  work  conjointly,  and  causes  the  latter  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  efforts  of  the  former. 

First— Each  Presbytery  shall  have  the  entire 
care  of  this  work  within  its  bounds  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  Every  church  receiving  aid  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  served  by  a  regularly  installed 
pastor,  contribute  annually  to  all  the  Boards 
and  funds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
strive  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  becc-me  self- 
supporting. 

2.  Presbytery  shall  endeavor  to  group  contigu¬ 
ous  churches  receiving  aid,  especially  when 
there  is  no  near  prospect  of  their  attaining  self- 
support. 

3.  Ordinarily,  Presbytery  shall  require  the 
aid  receiving  churches  to  contribute  to  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  pastor  equal  to  an  average  of  not  lees 
than  $6.50  per  member.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
shall  be  allowed  only  for  a  limited  time  and 
upon  a  special  vote  of  Presbytery. 

4.  If  a  Presbytery  deems  it  desirable  to  ap¬ 
point  a  missionary  to  labor  in  a  destitute  field 
within  its  bounds  where  no  church  is  organized, 
or  to  make  an  appropriation  for  temporary  sup¬ 
plies  to  churches  where  it  may  not  be  possible 
or  advisable  to  maintain  a  pastor,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  may  include  the  amount  thus  required  in 
its  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  If  for  any  reason  a  Presbytery  fails  to  use 
the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  its  use,  the 
balance  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Synod's  committee. 

Second — To  facilitate  the  care  of  the  weak 
churches  within  its  bounds,  each  Presbytery 
shall  appoint  a  committee  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  work;  said  committee  to  be 
constituted,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  a  view 
to  permanence.  This  committee  shall  receive 
and  consider  all  applications  for  aid.  and,  after 
personal  conference  with  the  elders  of  the 
churches  thus  applying,  shall  recommend  to 
Presbytery  wbat  churches  shall  receive  aid,  what 
amount  shall  be  allowed  them,  and  with  what 
other  churches  they  shall  be  grouped.  Where 
there  is  no  other  committee  ctarged  with  that 
duty  it  shall  also  be  responsible  for  all  aggressive 
mission  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  shall  report  for  its  action,  what  new 
fields  shall  be  occupied,  and  what  amount  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  work  within  them.  At 
the  stated  fall  meeting  of  Presbytery,  the  Pres- 
byterial  committee  shall  make  a  full  report  for 
the  consideration  and  action  of  Presbytery,  in 
eluding  in  that  report  a  list  of  the  churches 
under  its  care  that  require  aid,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  respective  pastors  and  the 
amount  which  each  church  ne^s  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  deem^ 
necessary  to  expend  upon  its  mission  fields.  The 
stated  clerk  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  report, 
as  approved  by  Presbytery,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Synodical  committee,  within  one  week  after 
the  action  is  taken. 

Third — Every  church  desiring  aid  shall  send 
an  application  to  the  chairman  of  the  Presby- 
terial  committee  of  the  Presbytery  to  which  it 
belongs,  giving  a  full  statement  of  its  condition 
and  relations,  and  of  the  amount  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  the  support  of  its  minister,  and  no  church 
shall  receive  aid  except  as  it  secures  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  either  the  Presbyteriai  committee 
or  the  Presbvtery. 

Fourth — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  aid  re¬ 
ceiving  church,  as  well  as  of  each  minister  serv¬ 
ing  such  church,  and  of  each  missionary 
appointed  by  Presbytery  to  some  mission  field, 
to  make  a  full  report  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  April.  July  and  October  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Presbyteriai  committee  and  upon  the  receipt 
and  approval  of  such  report  the  chairman  shall 
issue  to  such  church  or  missionary  an  order  on 
the  treasurer  of  Presbytery  for  the  amount  due 
for  service  to  that  date. 

Fifth — The  chairmen  of  the  Presbyteriai  com¬ 
mittees,  together  with  five  elders  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  Synod,  shall  constitute  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  the  Synod  on  Synodical 
missions.  It  shall  bn  the  duty  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  convene  annually  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod;  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Synodical  mis 
sions  for  the  ensuing  year;  to  recommend  to  the 
Synod  the  amount  each  Presbytery  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  draw  from  this  fund,  and  to  suggest 
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I  SUPERB  TWIN-SCREW  EXPRESS  STEAMER 

I  Auguste  Victoria 

leaving  New  York  on  January  ay,  1898,  and  returning  on  April  6. 

■^'HESE  cruises  take  you  to  the  cradle-land  of  all  our  art,  literature  and  re- 
iL  liglon,  where  you  can  gather  memory  pictures  for  all  future  life.  Alsopro- 
viding  one  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Canea  (Crete),  a  town  Interest¬ 
ing  from  Its  association  with  the  recent  Eastern  troubles.  There  Is  no  way  of 
reaching  these  places  with  greater  comfort  and  safety,  and  It  is  the  only  way 
by  which  you  avoid  innumerable  customs  inspections,  frequent  transfers,  the 
packing  and  unpacking  of  baggage,  and  many  other  annoyances. 

Rates  of  Passage  from  $450  per  Berth  upward. 

Madeira,  Qlbraltar,  Malaga  (Granada  and  Alhambra),  Algiers, 
Genoa,  Vlllefranche  (Nice),  Bizerta  (Tunis),  Alexandria  (Cairo 
and  the  Pyramids),  Jaffa  (Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea),  B^routh  (Damascus),  Constantinople,  Athens,  Canei 


Zbe  itlneracis 
Includes : 


GAZE’S  TOURS  ^°the 

Mediterranean  Countries 


Jan.  8th  and  16<h  and  Feb.  6th,  visiting  SPAIN,  MOROCCO, 
ALGIERS,  'IVNIS.  SICILY,  including  a  visit  to  the  Island  of 
Malta.  Seventy  days,  high  data 

ALL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES . *570  UP 

Annna)  Konnd  the  World  Tonr,  November  ar  d  Jnoe  —ITALY, 
GREECE, Egypt  and  Palestine.  January  and  February.— South 
or  France  and  Italy  parties  monthly— liesciipitve  programmes 
tree.— Independent  tickets  for  any  desired  tonr  throughout  the 
world  CHOICE  BERTHS  ON  ALL  STEAMERS. 

Send  10  cents  for  GAZE’S  TOURIST  AZETTE.  Contains 
valuable  Information  fot  travelera 

HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS,  LTD., 

1 1 3  Broadway,  New  York.  220  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
14  So.  Broad  St.,  Phlla.  201  Waahington  St.,  Boston. 
Establlaheil  1844. 


fEMPIRI^TE 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  GONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 


Aboulwhich  all  know,  more  or  less; 

11  runs  fbom  New  York  lo  Buffalo, 
Every  day  in  the  week.bulSundayyou  know; 
Ata6pecd  so  great. 

Through  Ihe  Empire  State, 

As  lo  earn  for  its  line 
The  title  sublime  -—of 

'AMERICAS  GREATEST  RAILROAD.^ 

,  “The  New  York  Ccnlral  leads  the  world*  J 

>  LmM  WtaUy.'j 


Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  thence  vis  Denver  A  Rio  Grande 
R'y  (the  ecenlc  line  of  the  worldl  Partlea  trave  In  Pullman 
tourist  sleeping  cars  fitted  with  every  CDUvenlence  which  go 
tbrongb  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  apeclal  agenta  of 
long  experience.  For  particulars  address 

T.  A.  GRAUT,  ExeurtloH  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  Q.  B.R., 

211  CUrk  8t..  CHICACIO,  ILL. 


MILE,  HOl.T  LAND.  ETC. 

Select  Limited  Party  leave*  Jan.  4th, 
1898.  etrlctly  first  class.  Fourteenth 
Season.  Address  Mrs  M.  A.  CROgLST. 
618  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES 

ARCHITECT, 

_ MInnMNpolto.  /m 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM, 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  in  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  Bltchcook,M.D. 
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The  Clinton  Safety  Pin 

Hob  the  largegl  tale  of  any  Safety 
Pin  in  the  world,  becaneeof  ite 
evirpauiny  exeeUenee. 

Haaa  perfect  guard  to  prevent 
cloth  catching  In  coU.  Made  of 
tempered  braaa,  doesn’t  bend. 

Super  nickeled,  doesn’t  turn 
brassy. 

Hook  trom  either  side. 

Beware  of  Imitatioiu. 

COCCI  Wewillsend 
Cf  i  samples  of  the 
OUNTON  also  our  SOVRAN 
pin  and  a  pretty  colored  anima 
“It  Just  suits  me.”  booklet  for  the  children. 

THE  OAKVILLE  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


such  methods  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  required  amount.  It  shall  also  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  or  treasurer  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Synod.  The  chairman  shall 
call  a  special  meeting  of  this  committee  at  any 
time,  upon  the  request  of  any  five  members, 
but  a  representation  from  at  least  ten  Presby¬ 
teries  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sixth — The  permanent  committee  of  the  Synod 
shall  appoint  an  executive  committee,  which 
shall  have  power  to  act  for  the  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  interim  of  its  meetings.  This 
coinmittee  shall  make  a  full  and  detailed  report 
of  its  action  to  the  permanent  committee  at  its 
next  meeting. 

Seventh— At  each  of  its  annual  meetings  the 
Synod  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  missions,  whose  term  of  service  shall  date 
from  the  first  day  of  November  following,  and 
whose  salary  shall  be  not  to  exceed  i2,^X)  per 
annum  and  necessary  expenses  upon  the  field, 
fle  shall  act  in  each  Presbytery  in  cooperation 
with  the  Presbyter ial  committee  and  shall  devote 
his  time  and  efforts  to  the  encouragement  of 
weak  churches,  the  procuring  of  pastors  or  sup¬ 
plies  for  vacant  churches,  and  the  general  foster¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  work  of  the  church 
throughout  the  State.  He  shall  report  his  labors 
and  their  results  to  the  Synod  annually,  to  the 
several  Presbyteries  as  often  as  practicable  and 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  permanent 
committee  as  that  com.nittee  may  desire. 

Eighth — At  each  of  its  annual  meetings  the 
Syn(^  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  of  Synodical 
missions,  whose  term  of  service  shall  date  from 
the  first  day  of  November  following.  It  shall  be 
his  duty  to  receive  and  administer  the  funds 
contributed  for  this  object,  subject  to  the  regu 
lations  of  the  Synod.  He  shall  be  required  to 
ive  bonds  of  the  character  and  amount  approved 
y  the  executive  committee,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Synod.  He  shall  receipt  to  donors  for  con¬ 
tributions;  shall  deposit  in  some  reliable  bank 
the  funds  he  thus  receives,  and  on  the  third 
Monday  of  March,  June,  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  each  Pres 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
is  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bones 
of  the  nose,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
u^ealthy  mucus  and  pus ;  that  every  reath  is 
talited  before  the  air  reaches  the  lunge ;  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  expecto¬ 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  the 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lunge;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure 
the  disease ;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  hie 
experience. 


bytery  the  quarterly  installment  due  that  Pres¬ 
bytery.  In  case  of  deficit  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  send  notice  to  the  chairman  of  the  Presby- 
terial  committee  in  each  Presbytery  that  has 
not  contributed  its  quota  and  make  request  that 
prompt  measures  be  taken  to  secure  collections. 
In  connection  with  the  chairman  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  committee  he  shall  also  have  discretionary 
power  to  withhold  payments  wholly  or  in  part 
from  Presbyteries  that  are  largely  in  arrears.  It 
shall  likewise  be  hie  duty  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  April,  July  and  October  to  pay  to  the 
superintendent  of  Synodical  missions  the  amount 
due  him  to  that  date  for  salary  and  necessary 
expenses.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  Synod  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

Ninth— The  superintendent  and  treasurer  of 
Synodical  missions  shall  be  exofficio  members 
of  the  permanent  committee. 

Tenth — The  permanent  committee  shall  con 
sider  the  reports  of  the  Presbyterial  committee 
and  recommend  to  the  Synod  the  amount  which 
each  Presbytery  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  dur 
ing  the  next  fiscal  year.  Immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the.Synod  the  stated  clerk  shall 
notify  the  chairmen  of  the  Presbyterial  commit 
tees  what  action  the  Synod  has  taken  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  respective  Presbyteries;  and  shall 
at  the  same  time  certify  to  the  treasurer  of 
Synodical  missions  the  amount  which  each 
Presbytery  is  autorized  to  receive  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

Eleventh— The  [fiscalVear  of  Synodical  mis 
sions  shall  begin  with  October  1st  and  end  with 
September  30th  next,  succeeding  The  session 
of  each  Presbyterian  Church  within  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  give  the  congregation  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Syn 
odical  missions  each  year. 

Twelfth — This  shall  be  a  substitute  for  the 
contribution  heretofore  made  through  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  to  the  New  York  Synodical 
Aid  Fund,  from  which  the  churches  are  hereby- 
relieved. 

Thirteenth — At  each  of  its  annual  meetings 
the  Synod  shall  apportion  the  amount  required 
for  the  next  year  among  the  several  Presbyteries 
of  the  Synod  in  this  State,  according  to  the 
number  of  communicants  in  each  Presbytery. 
These  Presbyteries  in  turn  shall  apportion  the 
amount  assigned  as  their  quota  among  the 
chur''he8  within  their  bounds  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  may  deem  equitable.  For  the  first  yeai 
it  is  recommended  that  this  apportionment 
among  the  Presbyteries  be  fixed  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  member. 

Fourteenth — This  plan  of  Synodical  missions 
contemplates  only  those  Presbyteries  whose 
churches  are  chiefiy  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  does  not  include  work 
among  the  Indians  upon  reservations  in  this 
State. 

Plan  of  B^inning  the  Work — All  the  churches 
of  the  Synod  are  urged  to  take  a  collection  for 
Synodical  missions  at  as  early  a  date  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and,  if  possible,  before  January  1st,  1898 

Presbyteries  shall  continue  to  recommend 
churches  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  until 
Jaunary  1st,  1898,  and  all  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  appointment  by  the  Board  shall 
retain  such  relation  until  their  commission 
expires. 

On  and  after  January  1st,  1898,  Presbyteries 
shall  cease  to  recommend  ministers  and  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  shall 
aid  churches  and  appoint  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  provided  in  this  plan. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  Synod  shall  have 
power  to  settle  any  questions  of  detail  that  may 
arise  in  putting  this  plan  into  operation. 


Beethoven  was  a  slave  to  two  imperious  hab¬ 
its — that  of  moving  his  lodgings,  and  that  of 
walking.  Scarcely  had  he  settled  in  a  new  lodg¬ 
ing  than  he  began  to  find  fault  with  it,  and  set 
about  looking  for  another.  Every  day  after  din¬ 
ner,  whatever  the  weather,  rain,  wind,  hail,  or 
snow,  he  would  set  out  on  foot  and  take  a  long 
and  fatiguing  walk.  When  composing  he  would 
howl  and  groan  in  so  dismal  a  manner,  that 
often  the  people  in  the  same  house,  ignorant  of 
his  ways,  rushed  in,  thinking  he  was  ill. — The 
Non-Conformist. 


For  Nervous  Headache 


AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 

$1.00. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES,  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Use  Uorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says;  “Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  In  nervous  diseases— nerv¬ 
ous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and 
think  it  is  giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.” 


FREE. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  iw* 

markable  statements.  ^ 

The  late  Rev.  W.  K  Penn, 
the  noted  Evangelist,  to 
W.  H.  Watson,  New  Albion, 
N.  Y.: 

Dear  Madame:  I  recommend 
the  Moore  treatment,  have  tried 
it,  and  know  it  to  be  just  what 
he  says  it  is:  was  cured  by  it, 
and  have  remained  so  eigd>t 
years;  have  known  of  many 
others  being  cured  of  the  ve^ 
worst  cases.  By  all  means  get  ik 
Yours  truly,  W.  E.  Penk,  Eur^ 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  24, 1894 
Deaf  Twenty-Five  Years. 

For  many  years  I  sufl'ered  from 
Catarrh,  which  destroyed  my 
hearing,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
I  was  so  deal  I  could  not  hear  a 
clock  strike  by  holding  luy  ear 
against  it.  Had  tried  every  known 
remedy  and  nothing  gave  me  the 
slightest  relief.  1  obtained  Aerial 
Mraication  and  in  three  weeks  my  #' 
hearing  began  to  improve,  nowi 
can  hear  common  conversation] 
across  a  room ;  can  hear  a  clocki 
strike  in  an  adjoining  room  3t>  feet 

away,  and  think  I  am  entirely  _ 

cur^  and  my  liearing  permanently  restorecC— Edwhi 
Coleman,  B<ix  685,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Restored  His  Hearing  in  Five  Minutes. 

I  suffered  from  Catarrh  ten 
years.  Had  intense  headachy 
continual  roaring  and  singing  hi 
ears,  took  cold  easily.  My  hear¬ 
ing  failed,  and  for  three  yean 
was  almost  entirely  deafi  and 
continually  grew  worse.  Evew- 
thing  I  had  tried  failed.  In  ^ 
spair  I  commenced  to  use  Aerial 
Medication  in  1888,  and  the  efieet 
of  the  first  application  was  simply 
wonderful.  In  less  than  nva 

_ _ minutes  my  hearing  wm  fnlly 

restored,  and  has  been  perfect  ever  since,  and  in  a  lew 
months  was  entirely  cured  of  Catarrh. — Eli  Bbow>, 
Jacksboro.  Tenn. 

“After  being  deaf  thirty  years 
have  used  ‘  Aerial  Medication  ’ 
with  very  beneficial  results,  the 
improvement  was  felt  from  the 
start,  and  I  now  hear  ordinary 
conversation  first-class.  My  left 
ear  had  been  useless  many  years, 
but  is  gradually  coming  right.  ^ 

I  am  well  known  in  Sheffield,  ^ 
and  the  restoration  of  my  hear- 1' 
ing  has  caused  quite  a  talk,  and 
I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  very 

gratefully  do  all  I  can  for  this  _ 

wonderful  treatment. — J.  Mallabakd,  Clark  Grow 
Bd.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

We  have  reliable  assurance  that  the  above  statements 
are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  is  a  reputable  phy¬ 
sician. — Cincinnati  Herald  and  Preebyter. 

MEDICINES 

For  Three  Months*  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkablv  sue- 
cessful  last  year,  I  have  decided  to  renew  it,  and  wiH 
for  a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’  treat¬ 
ment  free.  For  question  form  and  particulars,  address, 
J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dept,  a  1 5  Cincinnati,  Ohia 


If  sIHlcW  with 
sore  eyes,  use 


1  Thompson’s  Eye  Water. 


Songs  Trie  I  and  Proved  edited  by  Russell  H. 
CoDwell  and  Theodore  £.  Perkins  is  well  suited 
for  use  in  prayer  meetings,  Sunday-schools, 
evangelistic  work  and  in  the  home  circle.  Many 
of  the  old  songs  that  will  gladden  weary  hearts 
down  the  ages  have  retained  their  place  in  this 
collection,  by  A.*J.  Rowland,  Publisher,  Phils- 
delphia. 

Songs  of  Love  and  Praise,  No.  4,  edited  by 
John  R.  Sweeney,  H.  L.  Gilmour  and  L.  H. 
EntrovilLe  and  published  by  John  J.  Hood, 
Philadelphia,  is  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in 
many  Sabbath-schools  and  meetings  for  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  and  work.  Send  35  cents  for  sam¬ 
ple  copy. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Booh  of  ParticulArs  how  to  cure  “Drunkea 
ness  or  the  Liquor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  ef 
the  patient.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haines,  Na  439  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  Journal 
kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 
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WHEN  DOCTORS  DIFFER 

WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  ? 

History  of  a  Woman  who  Could  not  Walk 

for  Six  Years. 

From  the  Palladium,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Miss  T.  E.  Osborne  is  the  name  of  a  ;oung  lady 
living  at  126  North  Seventeenth  Street,  Richmond. 
Ind.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Osborne, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  horsemen  in  Eastern  In¬ 
diana. 

She  told  your  reporter  a  most  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable  story.  It  will  interest  physicians,  as  it 
was  a  most  unusual  case,  and  to  the  various  ones 
who  treated  her,  diagnosed  it  diflferently. 

“None  of  the  doctors,  and  I  tried  all  of  them,” 
said  Miss  Osborne,  “knew  what  was  the  matter 
with  me.  Some  said  I  had  rheumatism,  while  oth¬ 
ers  frankly  admitted  that  they  did  not  know.  I 
was  at  first  taken  with  pneumonia.  One  of  my 
feet  pained  me  almost  constantly,  then  the  doctors 
pronounced  it  rheumatism. 

“Gradually,  but  steadily,  the  trouble  grew  and 
spread  until  my  entire  IxKly  was  involved  and  I  was 
utterly  helpless.  Then  we  changed  doctors.  No  re¬ 
lief  came,  aud  we  changed  again.  We  tried  nearly 
all  ot  the  local  physicians,  and  I  was  taken  away  to 
the  baths.  Nothing  did  me  any  apparent  good,  and 
I  suffered  very  much. 

“It  is  now  six  years  since  I  became  unable  to  walk. 
Afterwards  I  grew  worse  and  was  absolutely  help¬ 
less.  Braces  were  used  in  the  hope  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  my  limbs  so  as  to  make  me  able  to  walk,  but 
they  did  no  good. 

“I  was  completely  discourage<l  and  so  were  my 
people.  My  friends  gave  me  up  to  die,  and  the  doc 
tors,  each  one  of  whom  at  first  declared  he  could 
have  me  walking  soon,  all  declared  that  I  never 
could  walk  agaiu.  I  had  no  longer  any  faith  in  any 
doctor  or  any  remedy.” 

Finally,  after  persistent  effort  her  friends  induced 
her  to  take  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  but  against 
her  will,  for  she  was  discouraged.  She  says  of  the 
results: 


“I  noticed  no  change  after  taking  the  first  box  or 
so,  but  they  asked  me  to  ^ive  the  medicine  a  fair 
trial,  so  they  kept  on  prescribing  it. 

“I  took  no  other  at  the  time,  so  that  if  any  good 
were  to  come  we  would  know  what  bad  brought  it 
about.  Pretty  soon  a  change  was  noticed.  My 
muscles  became  more  flexible,  and  I  suffered  much 
less.  At  the  end  of  three  months  I  found  I  could 
move  my  limbs,  could  lift  myself  up,  and  was  no 
longer  helpless.  I  kept  on  and  still  refrained  from 
every  other  sort  of  medicine. 

“In  one  year  from  the  time  I  began  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  I  could  walk, 
something  all  the  doctors  had  decided  I  never  could 
do  again. 

“At  first,  having  been  helpless  for  so  long,  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  walk  on  the  stree^  as  I  felt 
afraid.  Soon,  however,  I  grew  more  confident,  and 
walked  everywhere  as  well  as  ever,  and  have  been 
doing  so  ever  since.  I  took  the  pills  for  two  years, 
as  1  was  afraid  to  stop  until  I  was  sure  the  cure  was 
complete.  Before  I  took  them  I  was  a  wreck,  and 
now  my  general  health  is  very  good.” 

Miss  Osborne  was  repeatedly  questioned  as  to  her 
opinion  of  what  cured  her,  and  she  has  often  de¬ 
clared  it  to  have  been  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  as  she  had  been  growing  steadily  worse 
until  she  nad  begun  using  them,  and  as  she  used  no 
other  medicine  after  taking  the  pills. 

Druggists  in  Richmond  now  have  a  large  sale  of 
these  pills,  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  have  a 
customer  ask  for  the  medicine  that  cured  Miss  Os¬ 
borne. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be  had  by  mall 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 


SYNOD  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  forty  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Wisconsin  closed  at  Portage,  Wisconsin,  Octo¬ 
ber  14th.  The  first  session  was  on  Tuesday, 
October  12th,  at  3  P.M.  Dr.  A.  A.  Kiehle  of 
Milwaukee,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached, 
and  a  delightful  communion  season  followed. 
Elder  James  E.  Moseley  of  Christ  Church,  Mad¬ 
ison,  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  C.  A. 
Adams  and  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  assistant 
clerks.  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  made  his  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  Sabbath-school  mission 
work,  showing  that  six  missionaries  had  been 
employed  and  that  129  schools  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  city  and  country,  seven  churches  founded 
as  the  result  of  this  labor,  and  thirty  Sunday 
school  institutes  held  in  the  field.  Attention 
was  called  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Hughes  to  the  need  of 
greater  interest  in  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief,  and  the  Downer  Home,  Milwaukee,  was 
commended  as  the  House  Beautiful.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  the  second  day  was  the  visit  of  the 
students  of  Poynette  Academy,  who  came  twelve 
miles  to  the  Synod  Dr,  W.  H.  Green,  the  head 
of  the  school,  introduced  them,  and  they  sang  a 
beautiful  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
and  were  heartily  cheered  by  the  Synod.  Rev. 
D.  J.  Jones  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Welsh 
Synod,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Bushnell  presented  the 
greetings  of  the  Methodist  Churches.  To  these 
and  other  representatives,  the  Moderator  made 
suitable  replies,  expressing  the  cordial  interest 
and  desire  for  their  continued  cooperation  in  the 
evangelization  of  this  great  commonwealth.  On 
the  second  day  the  members  of  Synod  and  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  took  dinner 
together  in  the  spacious  dining  hall  of  the 
church.  Over  two  hundred  people  were  served 
by  the  ladies  of  Portage,  and  a  social  reunion 
followed,  which  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  the  meeting.  The  climax  of  interest  was 
reached  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Q  R.  Ewing  of  Lahore,  India,  Professor  C. 
B.  McAfee  of  Park  College,  Missouri,  and  Rev. 
Lewis  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  addressed  an  over¬ 
flowing  audience. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  Rev.  D.  C.  Jones  of 
Rice  Lake  read  a  stirring  paper  on  “The  Spir¬ 
itual  Needs  of  our  Churches,’’  and  Rev.  Guido 
Bossardo  of  La  Crosse  gave  an  address  on  “  In  - 
terdenominational  Fellowship.’’  The  Synod 
noted  the  death  of  the  following  ministers  and 
Eiders  since  the  last  meeting :  Rev.  D.  T.  Conde, 
March  8th,  1897 ;  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick,  August 
22d,  1897;  Rev.  William  Lockwood,  August 

22d,  1897,  aged  72;  Rev.  Samuel  Wyckoff,  May, 
1897 ;  Elder  Robert  Menzies,  July  8th.  1897 ; 
Elder  E.  R.  Jones,  Oshkosh,  August  15th,  1897 ; 
Elder  D.  C.  Jones,  Lowville,  February,  1897; 
Elder  Isaac  Loper,  Oshkosh.  Professor  L.  E. 
Holden  of  Beloit  presented  the  report  on  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges.  Recognizing  the 
great  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  Board  in 
the  defaulting  of  its  Treasurer,  the  Synod  ex¬ 
pressed  its  sorrow  and  sympathy  Dr.  J.  H. 
Withrow  of  Chicago  addressed  the  Synod  on  the 
details  of  the  great  loss,  and  the  ministers  and 
Elders  present  expressed  their  purpose  to  stand 
by  the  Board  of  Aid.  and  presented  an  offering 
of  over  $400.  Dr.  W.  L.  Rankin  of  Waukesha 
made  a  capital  address,  offering  timely  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  duty  of  Christians  toward 
those  who  are  victims  of  the  drink  habit.  The 
use  of  wine  at  college  banquets,  and  the  sale  of 
liquors  at  the  Princeton  University  Inn  were 
thoroughly  disapproved  in  the  discussion  of  the 
report  of  the  Temperance  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  semi  centennial  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Synod  took  action  toward  pre¬ 
paring  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  State,  and  directed  ministers  and  Elders 
to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  work.  Rev.  W.  F.  Brown,  D.  D. , 
introduced  a  resolution,  approving  of  the  work 
of  the  Sabbath  Rest  Day  Association,  and  com¬ 
mending  to  our  churches  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Davi¬ 
son,  who  represents  this  society.  Professor  C. 
G.  Stirling  introduced  resolutions  asking  for 
the  better  religious  oversight  of  the  students  in 
attendance  upon  the  State  University.  The 
Synod  approved  the  buildings  of  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  and  endorsed  the  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  helpful  religious  instruction  for  the  300  stu¬ 
dents  who  go  to  the  University  from  Presby¬ 
terian  homes. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  of  Oshkosh  was  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  elected  to  the  office  of  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  and  begins  work  November  1st.  Rev. 
D.  J.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Board  addressed 
the  Synod  on  its  work.  The  President  of  the 


Board  is  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York,  and  an¬ 
other  of  its  official  members  is  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  who  confessed  Christ  as  a 
boy  in  the  old  church  in  Portage. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Blue  presented  an  account  of  the 
Wisconsin  Christian  Alliance  and  asked  the 
cooperation  of  Synod  in  its  important  work  for 
temperance  and  the  Sabbath  and  other  reforms. 
Rev.  J,  W.  Cochran  reported  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Synod’s  committee  to  close  up  the  Ideal  race 
track  were  successful,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  churches  a  victory  had  been  gained 
against  pool  selling  and  gambling  in  Wisconsin. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Portage  for  their  kindness  and  hospital¬ 
ity.  Next  meeting  will  take  place  in  Immanuel 
Church,  Milwaukee,  in  October,  1898. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  INDIANA. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  met  at  Terre  Haute, 
October  lltb,  in  the  Washington  Avenue  Church. 
As  the  same  body  had  gathered  in  that  city  only 
a  few  years  ago,  the  hospitality  of  Brothers 
Blair  and  Torrence,  with  their  congregations, 
was  especially  appreciated.  Rev.  W.  O.  Latti- 
more,  the  Moderator,  preached  a  very  timely 
opening  sermon.  Rev.  George  Knox  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Oxtoby  were  chosen  Temporary  Clerks. 

In  the  election  of  a  Moderator,  Synod  made  a 
wise  and  radical  departure  from  past  traditions, 
selecting  an  Elder  for  that  position— Mr.  W.  W. 
Byers  of  La  Porte.  Whatever  confusion  may 
arise  when  he  is  called  upon  to  preach  the 
“opening  sermon’’  at  the  next  Synod  1  know 
not,  but  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he 
made  a  most  acceptable  presiding  officer,  and 
hie  election  has  undoubtedly  opened  a  wide 
door,  through  which  hie  brethren  of  the  Elder¬ 
ship  will  from  time  to  time  pass. 

Mention  need  not  be  made  of  the  routine  work 
performed  by  the  standing  committees.  They 
were  all  heard,  and  presented  well  the  interests 
of  the  causes  committed  to  them.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Brown  in  behalf  of  Foreign 
Missions;  Dr.  White,  Church  Erection;  Dr. 
Agnew,  Ministerial  Relief.  Rev.  W.  H.  Weaver 


spoke  most  eloquently  for  his  people  in  repra- 
senting  the  Freedmen.  Also,  our  own  Dr. 
Haines  explained  clearly  and  sympathetically 
the  recent  misfortunes  which  have  overtaken 
the  College  Board. 

This  Synod  was  characterized  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  activity  and  earnestness  throughout 
The  interests  of  our  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries  were  carefully  presented.  The  equal 
rights  of  denominational  colleges  with  the  State 
institutions  in  educational  matters  were  stoutly 
affirmed.  President  Burroughs  read  a  compre¬ 
hensive  paper  on  “Indianans  Present  Du^  to 
Education,’’  which  was  heartily  received.  This 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  our  young  men;  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  whether  Synod  should  not 
advance  in  some  practical  way  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  women  in  our  State,  and  they  are 
to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Winona  during  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  next  May. 

Home  Missions  and  the  Indiana  Plan,  as 
usual,  received  much  attention.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendency  for  the  coming  year,  and  a 
majority  vote  adopted  the  recommendation. 
The  minority  were  resolute  in  the  conviction 
that  the  great  need  of  funds  for  our  mission 
work,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  various  Presby- 
terial  Committees  made  it  unwise  to  employ  so 
much  money  in  administration,  until,  at  least, 
prosperity  has  been  more  fully  restored.  Later, 
the  action  was  reconsidered,  and  the  office  was 
abolished,  to  take  effect  the  first  of  January 
next.  Superintendent  Hays  will  then  retire 
from  the  office  which  he  has  held  for  the  past 
year,  with  the  assurance  that  all  regard  him  as 
a  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
cause.  Had  the  Synod  continued  the  office,  he 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself. 

The  report  of  the  Temperance  Committee  was 
brief  but  pointed.  Its  recommendation  regard 
ing  the  I^inceton  Grill  Room  awakened  some 
opp^ition  from  the  standpoint  of  propriety  and 
jurisdiction,  but  none  as  to  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Muncie  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next 
annual  meeting,  and  the  present  incumbent  was 
reelected  to  the  office  of  stated  clerk. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 
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The  quality  of  the  soap  at  even  tfie  best 
hotels  and  on  sleeping  cars  is  not  usually  in 
keeping  with  the  luxury  of  modern  travel. 

The  man  who  does  not  wish  to  use  for 
his  toilet  and  bath,  a  soap  of  poor  quality 
and  detestable  odor,  will  carry  Ivory  Soap 


m  his  toilet  case. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar; 

OR, 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROH  UNDER  THE  CATALPA 


This  attractive  Calendar,  of  over  106  pages,  9x5^,  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  M.  Aten,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  daily  readings  are  selections  from  the  pithy  and  searching  utter¬ 
ances  and  writings  of  Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler  during  his  long  and  success¬ 
ful  career  as  a  Pastor  and  as  the  most  distinguished  living  contributor 
to  the  Religious  Press  of  the  country.  A  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Cuyler  will 
grace  the  first  page.  ' 

The  Calendar  will  be  a  unique  specimen  of  the  Bookmaker’s  Art. 
Price,  11.00. 

Ready  for  delivery  November  20th.  Address 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


